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THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

The  environment  of  our  literature  is  a  broad  subject.  It  might 
properly  be  divided  under  two  heads,  one  including  the  influences 
of  the  Old  World,  and  the  other,  those  of  the  New.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  former  would  treat  not  only  of  the  effect  of  the  great 
aversion  and  fear  of  our  writers  as  to  foreign  criticism,  and  of  fol- 
lowing closely,  especially  in  our  younger,  less  competent  days. 
Old  World  writers,  but  of  the  influences  that  surrounded  the  colo- 
nists in  their  various  homes  over  the  sea.  Such  a  discussion 
would  be  entirely  beyond  our  scope,  so  it  is  proposed  to  sketch 
the  influences  of  the  new  environment  that  met  those  of  the  old 
on  these  shores. 

Since  Taine  set  the  example  of  giving  so  much  importance  to 
environment,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  study  it  more  and  more. 
The  soil,  sky,  and  climate  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  having 
their  influence  upon  the  products  of  men's  minds.  Critics  have 
come  to  see  that  although  "art  indeed  is  art,  yet  man  also  is 
man."  Art  may  have  its  standards,  still  man  himself  made  art. 
The  mountain  peak,  the  sunset  glories,  aeolian  strains,  and  arch- 
ing sky  are  admired  by  men,  but  not  as  artistic  effects  until  by  an 
idealized  imitation  they  take  the  form  of  the  spire,  the  glowing 
canvas,  the  symphony,  and  the  dome.  Distinct  are  art  and  man 
as  cause  and  effect,  as  author  and  work,  yet  related  as  they  are. 
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The  one  partakes  of  the  other,  reflects  the  other,  and  is  not  with- 
out the  other.  The  author's  work  reveals  him,  whether  he  is 
divine  indeed,  or  has  a  touch  of  genius  from  the  divine.  But  man 
is  man,  and  his  limitations  are  ever  apparent.  The  greater  genius, 
to  be  sure,  overcomes  the  more  these  limitations  ;  but  no  more  can 
the  Italian  paint  other  than  the  soft  Italian  sky,  than  he  can  produce 
a  new  color  to  use  in  doing  it.  He  is  limited  by  his  experience, 
and  genius  perforce  must  learn  many  a  lesson  from  his  surround- 
ings. 

In  studying  the  environment  of  our  literature,  much  has  been 
made  of  the  variety  of  climate  from  North  to  South.  It  would 
seem  that  more  attention  has  been  given  to  this  than  is  warrant- 
able. Although  the  rigorous  climate  of  New  England  may  tend 
to  produce  men  of  somewhat  greater  hardihood  and  activity,  Vir- 
ginia has  had  men  of  strength  and  vigor  in  other  lines  if  not  in 
literature,  and  great  literatures  have  been  produced  in  climates 
not  more  advantageous  than  hers.  There  are  more  potent  differ- 
ences than  those  of  latitude.  The  deep,  broad  rivers  of  the  South, 
that  pierce  the  country  here  and  there,  gave  easy  shipment  of 
products,  and  made  possible  in  the  early  days  mutual  aid  of  the 
colonists,  although  widely  scattered.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  the  inefficiency  of  slave  labor  also  made  necessary  the  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  the  soil.  All  was  different  in  the  Northern 
colonies,  where  the  people  lived  in  settlements,  and  the  town  sys- 
tem grew  up  instead  of  the  county.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
former,  with  its  churches  and  schools,  promised  an  earlier  devel- 
opment of  literature  than  the  latter.  But  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able quarters  of  a  new  country  such  development  must  await  the 
settled  quiet  that  comes  after  many  years. 

The  colonial  conditions  of  New  York  and  the  Middle  States 
were  unfavorable  to  literature  because  of  the  classes  that  settled 
there,  and  these  colonies  had  to  wait  long  for  the  beginnings  that 
were  made  in  New  England.  If  we  cross  the  Alleghanies  in 
later  years,  we  find  in  the  broad  expanse  of  our  country  many 
varied  influences  that  have  acted  upon  our  literature,  from  the 
Tennessee  mountains  and  the  low  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  to 
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the  lakes  of  the  North  and  the  mining  districts  of  the  far  West. 
The  life  afforded  by  these  regions  has  been  unique,  and  has  given 
fresh  subjects  for  sketch  and  story. 

If  we  turn  back  now  to  the  colonists  themselves,  we  find  the 
people  as  varied  as  the  new  land  to  which  they  came,  and  the 
differing  conditions  of  the  country  seem  fitly  chosen  for  the  diverse 
characteristics  of  the  newcomers, — the  wild  New  England  coast, 
*' wooded  to  the  brink  of  the  sea"  with  a  gloomy  forest,  for  the 
Puritans  ;  the  banks  of  the  sleepy  Hudson  and  the  fine  harbor  of 
New  Amsterdam  for  the  slow,  trading  Dutch  ;  the  more  easily 
arable  Pennsylvania  for  the  Qiiakers  ;  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
adapted  to  large  estates,  for  the  Cavaliers.  Only  one  class  of 
colonists  for  a  long  time  showed  any  beginnings  in  literature 
worthy  the  name.  The  first  settlers  of  Virginia  and  that  vicinity 
were  adventurers,  lured  thither  from  England  by  hope  of  gain  or 
novelty.  Such  men  had  little  interest  in  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent institutions. 

This  region  did  not  soon  recover,  if  it  ever  has  entirely,  from 
the  influence  of  these  early  occupants.  The  lack  of  association  in 
villages,  with  their  attendant  churches  and  schools,  was  a  serious 
blow  to  intellectual  development.  The  Virginians  lived  on  a  far 
lower  plane  than  their  Northern  fellow-countrymen,  the  Puritans. 
The  piety  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  their  love  of  learning,  was 
entirely  wanting  in  the  former.  The  Qiiakers  had  an  aversion  to 
learning  as  strong  as  the  Puritan  aversion  to  art.  This  checked 
all  literary  endeavors  among  them,  but  they  have  been  by  no 
means  without  influence  on  American  literature.  The  Dutch,  too, 
were  entirely  without  aspirations  after  intellectual  attainments,  and 
the  colony  of  New  York  for  a  long  time  was  without  any  begin- 
nings in  a  literary  way.  Shortly  after  the  English  took  possession 
of  it,  there  came  a  little  foretaste  of  Irving  in  "A  Brief  Description 
of  the  Colony,"  by  Daniel  Denton,  who  had  gone  there  from  Con- 
necticut many  years  before. 

But  we  must  turn  to  New  England  and  the  Puritans  for  the  first 
awakening  of  literature  in  our  country.  The  character  of  the 
Puritans  is  well  known.     They  came  to  this  country  intending  to 
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make  homes  for  themselves.  Everything  they  did  was  done  in 
earnest.  They  were  practical  men.  They  immediately  went 
about  the  formation  of  their  colonial  government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  institutions.  They  were  strong,  educated  men  ; 
but,  above  all,  they  were  religious  men.  They  sought  this  new 
country,  willing  to  brave  its  hardships,  for  the  sake  of  religious 
freedom.  The  great  and  only  end  in  life  was  the  worship  of  their 
Creator.  As  would  be  expected,  the  bulk  of  their  literature  is 
theological,  or  of  a  semi-religious  nature.  The  first  production, 
which  has  been  called  the  "corner-stone  of  American  literature," 
is  William  Bradford's  "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation."  This 
straightforward  chronicle  is  not  considered  as  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  history,  but  it  is  the  best  of  the  narratives  of  our  early  settle- 
ments, and  it  is  of  importance  in  any  study  of  our  early  literature 
and  its  environment.  Bradford  wrote  with  that  earnestness,  high 
purpose,  and  lofty  moral  tone  characteristic  of  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates. He  reveals  the  brighter  side  of  Puritanism,  and  much  that 
is  not  generally  associated  with  the  life  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
We  find  that  humor  occasionally  broke  through  the  gravity  of 
these  stern  worshippers,  and  that  they  were  subject  to  like  weak- 
nesses as  other  mortals.  There  were  also  present  patience,  tol- 
erance, forgiveness. 

A  list  of  the  books  which  followed  this  pioneer  in  New  England 
during  the  next  century  and  a  half,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  would 
be  a  long  one  indeed,  but  they  all  show  more  or  less  the  Puritan 
spirit  that  has  never  wholly  abandoned  its. old  haunts.  Literature, 
like  everything  else,  must  pass  through  the  alembic  of  their  relig- 
ious thought  and  belief.  This  spoiled  much  of  it,  but  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  for  a  potent  civilization  and  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  our  later  literary  life.  The  Puritan  colonists  were  adapted 
to  this  foundation  laying,  but  they  could  not  raise  the  ornamented 
superstructure. 

They  frowned  upon  art,  and  she  fled  from  them  to  remain  in 
hiding  a  good  part  of  two  centuries.  An  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful was  almost  wholly  wanting  in  them,  and  the  imagination  was 
the  least  faculty  of  their  minds.     As  a  consequence,  we  find  little 
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poetry  worthy  the  name  before  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
"The  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  Mrs.  Bradstreet's  poems,  Wiggles- 
worth's  *'Day  of  Doom,"  Dr.  Dwight's  "Conquest  of  Canaan," 
Barlow's  "The  Columbiad,"  and  other  poems  of  their  day,  that 
gave  immortality  to  their  authors  in  the  estimation  of  their  contem- 
poraries, are  read  at  present  only  as  curiosities,  if  at  all.  But  on 
these  foundations  that  the  Puritans  laid,  a  later  generation  reared 
the  noblest  structure  of  our  literature.  In  Puritan  environment 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  wrote. 

If  now  we  turn  back  from  New  England  to  see  what  the  other 
influences  that  we  have  noted  along  our  eastern  coast  have  pro- 
duced, we  find  Irving  as  the  oflfspring  of  the  Dutch;  Franklin,  a 
native  Bostonian  but  a  pretty  good  Pennsylvanian,  and,  later, 
Bayard  Taylor  from  the  same  environment ;  and  the  great  think- 
ers and  writers  of  the  constitutional  period  coming  from  Virginia, 
with  minor  novelists  of  a  later  date. 

C.  M.  S. 


WOMEN   IN   FRENCH    HISTORY. 

To  say  that  France  has  ruled  or  does  rule  the  world  may  be 
too  broad  a  statement,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  has  in  many 
respects  exerted  a  more  marked  influence  than  any  other  single 
nation.  For  centuries  a  revolution  in  France,  whether  political, 
religious,  or  literary,  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  like  revolution 
throughout  Europe.  Did  France  declare  for  freedom  and  depose 
a  king,  the  smothered  impulses  and  dormant  aspirations  of  a  con- 
tinent were  roused,  and  thrones  tottered  and  despots  trembled. 
Did  France,  with  wonted  fickleness,  shortly  applaud  monarchy 
and  fawn  on  tyranny,  Europe  heeded :  her  thrones  were  bolstered 
anew,  and  her  despots  again  breathed  with  ease.  Of  the  two 
religious  doctrines,  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  which  to  distin- 
guish between  is  like  the  splitting  of  a  hair,  yet  which  for  gen- 
erations were  well-nigh   as   antagonistic   as  Catholicism   and  the 
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Reformation,  Calvinism  took  the  deeper  root,  and  has  come  down, 
even  to  our  day,  as  the  most  lusty  survival  of  the  bloody  contro- 
versies of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  this  not  so  much  because 
of  fitness  and  adaptability,  as  because  it  was  French.  In  the  lit- 
erary world,  too,  especially  on  English  literature,  have  French 
masters  exerted  a  mighty  influence.  The  passionate  outburst  of 
the  cavalier  poets  are  but  imitations  of  what  was  fashionable  on 
the  continent.  Even  our  great  master-pieces  are  seasoned  with 
French  condiments  to  an  appreciable  degree.  Moreover,  France 
has  lost  none  of  her  old-time  supremacy  in  manners  and  setting  of 
fashions.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV,  with  its  gaudy  splendor  and 
moral  desuetude,  was  imitated  by  all  Europe.  More  than  once  in 
the  history  of  nations  has  French  been  the  court  language,  but 
rarely  has  the  language  of  another  country  been  adopted  in  France, 
even  among  the  peasantry.  "Paris  fashion,"  "Paris  style,"  is 
ever  on  the  tongues  of  the  beau  monde,  and  for  all  purposes  of 
comparison  Paris  is  France. 

Yes,  France  has  exerted  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  politics, 
the  religion,  the  literature,  the  fashions  of  the  world,  but  woman's 
influence  over  France  is  no  less  wonderful.  If,  in  these  respects, 
France  rules  the  world  and  woman  rules  France,  the  inference  is 
very  flattering  to  her  whose  name  is  Frailty.  The  Frenchman, 
like  his  Gallic  ancestors,  is  proverbially  impulsive  and  passionate, 
and  these  characteristics,  which,  with  all  peoples,  are  more  marked 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  are  almost  abnormal  in  the  French- 
woman. Grand  ideas  and  living  sentiments  appeal  to  her  roman- 
tic nature  in  a  way  that  causes  action,  and  action  makes  history. 
The  Frenchman  delights  in  merriment :  his  nature,  his  sky,  his 
environment  incline  him  to  sociability.  From  indulging  his  tastes 
flow  many  results,  of  which  is  grace,  a  national  possession,  as 
Taine  says,  with  the  pride  of  a  native.  And  woman's  influence  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  social  development,  for  she  is  the  life  of 
society.  This  impulsive  people  of  France  respond  to  every  appeal 
to  the  imagination  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  no  accident  that 
the  preaching  of  the  Crusades  began  in  France ;  that  through 
France,  Peter  the  Hermit  stirred  all  Europe  with  his  fervid  elo- 
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quence ;  or  that  Stephen  of  Cloyes,  like  another  Pied  Piper, 
could  lead  forth  children  by  thousands,  and  leave  their  bones  to 
bleach  on  a  foreign  strand.  France  alone  has  heroines  like  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Charlotte  Corday  :  such  characters  in  America  speedily 
deteriorate  into  Guiteaux.  It  was  well  for  the  lustre  of  Napoleon's 
star  that  it  rose  over  the  French  horizon,  for  we  fear  that  in  another 
nation,  with  other  temperaments,  this  man  of  destiny  would  have 
run  a  far  different  career. 

Now  it  is  but  a  step  from  impulse  to  frenzy.  Outraged  instinct 
and  roused  passions,  no  longer  capable  of  restraint,  burst  forth, 
culminating  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  How 
important  a  part  did  woman  act  in  those  atrocities?  Read  all  the 
history,  fiction,  and  poetry  of  that  eventful  epoch,  and  we  have 
not  half  an  answer.  In  all  that  tragedy  of  crime,  woman  insti- 
gated and  frequently  acted.  She  urged  her  husband,  brothers, 
and  sons  to  renewed  action  by  her  vivid  portrayal  of  wrong 
endured  and  injustice  suffered.  Her  influence  in  political  guilds 
was  frequently  paramount,  and  after  the  good  work  of  annihilat- 
ing despotism  and  establishing  the  republic  had  well  begun,  she 
would  take  a  seat  at  the  public  executions,  knitting  and  chat- 
ting with  perfect  complacency,  and  by  her  presence  sanction  the 
murder  of  thousands  of  her  countrymen.  Women  of  the  lower 
classes,  of  the  same  passionate  temp^ament,  polluted  by  sin  and 
hardened  by  vice,  followed  in  the  wake  of  royalty,  bandying  with 
the  soldiery,  singing  ribald  songs,  and  raging  like  infuriated  Cas- 
sandras.  All  this  folly  and  madness  reached  the  acme,  when,  by 
popular  proclamation,  the  King  of  Heaven  was  dethroned  and  a 
vile  beauty  hailed  as  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 

Let  us  study  briefly  the  individual  career  of  a  few  of  the  more 
noted  women.  As  has  been  said  already,  the  influence  of  the 
thousands  cannot  be  estimated,  nor  will  space  allow  to  speak  of 
the  early  ages  and  of  such  women  as  Fredegunde  and  Brunehaut. 
It  was  during  and  for  two  centuries  prior  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion that  several  women  of  preeminent  ability  virtually  held  the 
helm  of  state  and  shaped  the  course  of  all  after  history. 

The  Duchess  d'Etampes,  mistress  of  Francis  I,  a  bitter  rival  of 
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the  infamous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  in  turn  figures  as  a  mistress  of 
the  prince  royal,  is  said  to  have  betrayed  the  movements  of  the 
French  army  to  the  king's  inveterate  enemy,  Charles  V,  the 
betrayal  resulting  in  the  disadvantageous  treaty  of  Cressy.  A 
bed-chamber  quarrel  of  two  high-handed  women  ended  in  treach- 
ery of  the  deepest  dye.  A  spectacle  of  two  petty  rivals  in  petti- 
coats playing  with  armies  and  secrets  of  state  ! 

But  a  word  more  about  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Beautiful,  gifted,  and, 
above  all,  fascinating,  though  twenty  years  his  senior,  yet  at  sixty 
her  influence  over  the  king  was  almost  supreme.  At  her  instiga- 
tion the  French  Protestants  were  subjected  to  untold  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  religion.  Comparing  her  with  Catherine  de 
Medici,  Motley  says, — "The  courtesan  gave  way  to  the  Italian 
she  wolf  and  her  litter  of  cowardly  and  sanguinary  princes." 

In  Catherine  we  have  a  character  revolting,  \^\  unique.  With- 
out religious  principles  or  convictions,  without  the  instincts  of  her 
sex,  almost  without  humanity,  the  attainment  of  power  was  her 
only  ambition.  Pusillanimity,  duplicity,  intrigue,  murder — these 
w^ere  her  weapons.  All  things  to  all  men,  but  charity  toward 
none.  So  thoroughly  had  she  learned  the  lessons  of  her  infamous 
master,  Machiavelli,  that  she  could  smother  every  maternal  instinct 
and  plunge  her  own  children  into  licentious  dissipations,  because 
the  more  enervated  the  rn^re  easily  bent  to  her  own  desires. 
What  a  picture  does  this  "she  wolf"  present  as  she  urges  the 
weak  and  vacillating  Charles  IX  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Hugue- 
nots !  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  and  its  thousands  of  victims  are 
inseparabl}^  connected  with  her  name — a  name  tarnished  with 
merited  infamy. 

Mary  de  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  IV,  mother  of  Louis  XIII  of 
France  and  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  England,  acted  as  regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  son.  King  Henry  had  pursued  a  w^ise 
and  conciliatory  policy,  but  all  his  hopes  w^ere  frustrated  through 
the  deviltry  of  the  regent.  The  old  religious  wounds,  which  had 
well-nigh  healed,  were  opened  afresh,  the  carefully  accumulated 
public  treasures  were  shamefully  squandered  on  Italian  courtiers, 
and  France  brought  to  the  verge  of  revolution.     This  ruler  of  a 
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nation,  this  mother  of  a  king  and  a  queen,  died  in  a  squalid  cham- 
ber, detested  by  her  people  and  forgotten  by  her  relatives.  How 
sad  a  fate  for  royalty  I 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  illegal  wife  to  Louis  XIV,  whom  she 
fascinated  by  her  brilliant  eye,  her  fine  form,  her  slender  ankle 
and  tiny  foot,  was  also  a  woman  of  great  influence.  A  bigoted, 
narrow-minded  sectarian,  to  her  is  largely  due  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  caused  four  hundred  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  France  to  seek  homes  under  foreign  skies. 

We  come  now  to  an  entirely  different  character,  one  noted  for 
nobility  and  uprightness.  Madame  Roland  was  more  than  intel- 
lectual and  brilliant — she  was  patriotic  and  virtuous.  Freedom 
and  her  country's  good  were  ever  nearest  her  heart.  The  emi- 
nence for  which  she  was  famous  in  the  councils  of  the  Girondists 
was  attained  through  wisdom  and  brilliant  wit,  graced  by  womanly 
charity.  But  she  and  her  associates  cradled  a  tempest  which  they 
were  soon  unable  to  control,  and  which  eventually  engulfed  them 
all.  The  memory  of  that  last  look  at  the  silent  statue,  and  the 
last  cry,  "  O  liberty  !"  will  long  be  cherished  among  men. 

Marie  Antoinette  !  What  pictures  does  the  name  conjure  up  ! — 
pictures  of  beauty  and  grace  and  refinement;  pictures  of  love  and 
maternal  afl^ection  ;  pictures  of  sorrow,  anguish,  and  death.  We 
behold  her  life  as  in  three  scenes. 

She  is  kneeling  beside  her  young  and  inexperienced  husband, 
her  white  hands  clasped  above  her  breast  and  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven.  This  young  couple  have  just  been  endowed  with  the 
cares  of  empire,  and  this  is  what  they  are  saying  :  "  O  God  !  guide 
and  protect  us  :  we  are  too  young  to  govern." 

We  next  see  her  a  more  womanly  queen,  yet  the  same  beautiful, 
brilliant,  and  fascinating  creature  as  when  she  left  her  native 
Austria.  The  centre  of  the  splendid  court  of  Versailles,  she  is 
praised  and  admired.  Royalty  worships  her ;  Burke  and  Walpole 
burst  into  raptures.  But  this  bright  picture  has  a  dark  back- 
ground. This  seeming  houri  is  mortal,  and  has  her  faults,  which 
are  distorted  and  magnified,  until,  to  the  popular  mind,  they  seem 
heinous  crimes.     The  people  begin  to  realize  that  flippant  saying, 
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"After  us  the   deluge,"  and  ominous  murmurs  and  outbursts  of 
smothered  rage  tell  but  too  openly  what  shortly  must  come. 

Yet  again  we  see  her.  No  more  the  girlish  freshness  and  gilded 
palace  and  courtly  train,  but  in  their  stead  anguish  and  a  scaffold 
and  a  howling  mob.  The  central  figure  is  the  same  graceful, 
charming  Marie,  but  changed,  wonderfully  changed.  The  deluge 
has  come  in  all  its  fury,  and  spared  neither  angel  nor  devil.  Her 
hair  is  white,  and  her  face  furrowed,  yet  she  is  a  queen  in  dignity. 
Her  husband  and  friends  have  already  passed  to  the  other  strand, 
her  children  have  been  taken  from  her,  and  she  herself  subjected  to 
all  the  indignities  of  which  an  infuriated  mob  is  capable.  Yet  we 
admire,  and  how  grand  those  words  sound  :  "I  was  a  queen,  and 
you  took  away  my  crown  ;  a  wife,  and  you  killed  my  husband  ;  a 
mother,  and  you  robbed  me  of  my  children ;  my  blood  alone 
remains — take  it."  How  pretty  that  last  act  of  hers  !  She  acci- 
dentally steps  on  the  foot  of  the  executioner,  and  turning  to  him, 
with  charming  politeness,  says, — "Excuse  me,  sir,  I  did  not  do  it 
on  purpose."  The  guillotine  claims  its  victim,  the  curtain  falls, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  women  of  history  passes  from  the  stage  of 
action. 

Women  of  all  characters  have  greatly  influenced  French  history, 
but  bad  women  in  high  places  have  been  preeminent.  But  vice  is 
none  the  less  loathsome  when  committed  within  palace  walls  or 
gilded  by  the  sanction  of  royalty.  However,  we  ought  not  to  infer 
that  French  women  as  a  class  are  less  virtuous  than  those  of  other 
nationalities.  Let  us,  rather,  excuse  their  irregularities  on  the 
plea  of  greater  publicity. 

One  more  thought.  It  seems  strange  indeed  that  the  French 
nation,  which  places  woman  on  absolute  equality  with  the  other 
sex  in  social  and  domestic  relations,  should  yet  abide  the  Salic  law 
and  deprive  her  of  equality  in  the  relation  political.  But  this  viva- 
cious, passionate  creature,  this  femnte  de  France^  conscious  of  her 
power,  is  not  to  be  cheated  thus.  Though  she  lack  the  name, 
she  possesses  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  game. 

W.   C.  B. 
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**  Good  morning,  Monsieur  Jacqueline  !  "  ^^  Bon  jour  ^  monsieur  !  ^"^ 
was  as  far  as  the  trim-looking  old  French  storekeeper  on  the  cor- 
ner and  Mr.  Franklin  Brown  got  toward  an  acquaintanceship  for 
a  great  number  of  years. 

Monsieur  Jacqueline  kept  an  old-clothes  store  for  amusement, 
and  brought  up  his  daughter  Rose  for  a  business.  Mr.  Franklin 
Brown  was  a  lawyer  for  amusement,  and  a  collector  of  everything 
collectible  for  a  business.  Every  day  that  Mr.  Franklin  Brown 
passed  the  little  shop.  Monsieur  Jacqueline  would  follow  him  with 
his  eyes  and  say,  "How  elegant,  how  fine — rich,  handsome,  and 
a  lawyer  ! "  The  old  man  respected  lawyers  greatly.  "  One  should 
be  polite  to  them,  for  who  knows  when  they  may  sue  one,  and 
when  they  do,"  his  eyes  rolling  up  and  his  shoulders  elevated  in  a 
shrug,  "  the}^  are  devils."  This  last  observation  would  always  be 
muttered  under  his  breath  to  Saint  Paul  the  cat,  who  on  hearing 
it  would  stop  washing  his  face  with  his  paw,  bring  his  shoulders 
forward  in  a  shrug  almost  as  expressive  as  Monsieur  Jacqueline's 
own,  and  say  with  his  shiny  yellow  eyes  as  plainly  as  he  could, 
''Yes,  they  are  devils." 

Monsieur  Jacqueline  always  said  this  under  his  breath  for  fear 
Rose  would  hear,  for,  somehow  or  other,  whenever  Monsieur 
Jacqueline  thought  of  Mr.  Franklin  Brown,  he  always  thought  of 
Rose.  During  these  years  Rose  had  developed  and  grown  under 
the  influence  of  Monsieur  Jacquehne,  Saint  Paul  the  cat,  the  old 
piano,  and  a  great  number  of  books  piled  up  on  the  same,  to  be  a 
very  charming  young  woman,  who  talked  French  idioms  in  the 
sweetest  of  English. 

The  three  emotions  of  Monsieur  Jacqueline's  heart  were  fond- 
ness for  a  good  trade,  love  for  Rose,  and  admiration  for  Mr. 
Franklin  Brown.  How  to  unite  the  three  in  one  was  a  constant 
source  of  reflection  to  the  old  man. 

One  day  in  the  spring,  when  the  cherry  blossoms  on  the  only 
tree  in  the  only  yard  in  the  street  were  making  Grimes,  the  con- 
cocter   of  perfumes  who  lived   opposite,    exceedingly  envious  by 
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their  fragrance,  Monsieur  Jacqueline  varied  his  usual  morning 
salutation  by  saying,  in  an  inquiring  tone,  "I  hear  that  Monsieur 
Brown  is  a  collector  magnificent?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  do  pick  up  curious  things  once  in  a  while,"  was 
the  reply. 

"If  monsieur  will  call  this  evening,  I  will  show  him  something 
well  worth  his  observation." 

Mr.  Franklin  Brown  thought  of  this  visit  all  day.  He  was  not 
only  a  collector  magnificent,  but  a  collector  insatiable,  a  collector 
with  neither  mercy  nor  compassion.  This  last  observation  was  Mary 
Oilman's,  who  came  every  morning  to  dust  his  accumulations. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  rang  the  bell  on  the  door  to  Monsieur  Jacque- 
line's apartments,  which  were  over  the  shop,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  seated  in  the  little  parlor.  Monsieur  Jacqueline  talked  for 
some  time  on  indifferent  subjects,  while  Mr.  Franklin  Brown 
fumed  and  fretted  internally  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  curiosity 
promised  his  inspection.  At  last,  however.  Monsieur  Jacqueline 
rose,  and  crossing  the  room  to  a  cabinet  that  stood  against  the 
wall,  unlocked  one  of  the  drawers,  opened  it,  and  took  out  a  long 
gray  garment,  which  he  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  his  visitor. 

"Behold,"  said  he  impressively,  "the  coat  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  !" 

Mr.  Franklin  Brown  fairly  leaped  from  his  chair.  "What!" 
said  he,  "the  famous  coat  in  which  all  his  battles  were  fought, 
and  which  all  the  museums  in  Europe  have  sought  for  in  vain?" 

"The  very  one,"  said  Monsieur  Jacqueline. 

"If  what  you  say  is  true,"  continued  Mr.  Franklin  Brown,  his 
collection  mania  having  full  possession  of  him,  "I  will  give  you 
any  sum  you  may  ask  for  it." 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  Monsieur  Jacqueline,  drawing  himself 
up,  "  it  is  not  for  sale  ;  it  is  my  only  treasure,  and  is  intended  as  a 
dowry  for  my  daughter  Rose.  Would  monsieur  care  to  see  my 
daughter?"  continued  the  always  polite  Frenchman. 

"I  should  be  most  happy,"  replied  Mr.  Franklin  Brown. 

When  Mr.  Franklin  Brown  walked  home  that  evening  he  did 
not  think  half  so  much  of  the  gray  coat  of  the  Emperor  as  he  did 
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of  a  very  charming  young  woman  who  talked  French  idioms  in 
the  sweetest  of  English  ;  but  when  he  had  let  himself  in  at  his 
great  front  door,  and  lit  the  gas  and  stood  looking  about  on  his 
curiosities — his  invariable  custom  before  going  to  bed — his  ruling 
passion  came  uppermost,  and  all  his  valuable  collections  together 
did  not  seem  half  so  valuable  as  the  gray  coat  of  the  emperor. 
So  up  and  down  he  walked,  and  made  plan  after  plan  to  obtain  it 
for  himself,  only  to  abandon  them  as  fast  as  made.  At  last  he 
said,  "There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  absurd!"  and  turning 
out  the  lights,  he  went  to  bed. 

And  at  the    same  time  Rose  was  whispering But  it  is  bad 

form  to  repeat  a  young  lady's  private  conversation. 

And  Monsieur  Jacqueline  was  saying  something,  which  was 
spoken  so  low  that  nobody  could  by  any  possibility  hear  it,  to 
Saint  Paul,  who  slept  on  his  pillow ;  at  which  Saint  Paul  placed 
his  paw  on  the  side  of  his  nose  and  looked  wondrously  wicked. 

After  this  Mr.  Franklin  Brown  called  very  frequently  at  the 
home  of  Monsieur  Jacqueline,  and  sometimes  saw  Rose  and  some- 
times the  old  Frenchmap,  but  always  looked  at  the  gray  coat  of 
the  emperor.  And  every  evening  he  walked  up  and  down  in  his 
rooms  making  plans  to  obtain  it,  and  always  finally  saying,  "  There 
is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  absurd  ! "  and  then  going  to  bed,  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  dreaming  of  a  charming  young  woman  who 
talked  French  idioms  in  the  sweetest  of  English. 

And  every  evening  Rose But  it  is  not  good  form  to  tell   a 

young  lady's  private  conversation. 

And  every  evening  Monsieur  Jacqueline  whispered  to  Saint  Paul, 
who  looked  wickeder  and  wickeder. 

One  day  Monsieur  Jacqueline's  rival,  Dochter,  called  on  Mr. 
Franklin  Brown  and  held  a  long  conversation  with  him  ;  and  when 
he  was  gone  Mr.  Franklin  Brown  walked  up  and  down,  and  thought 
and  thought,  but  instead  of  finally  saying,  "There  is  only  one 
way,  and  that  is  absurd  ! "  he  took  his  hat  and  gloves  and  went  and 
called  on  Rose ;  and  the  result  was  that  Rose  was  exceedingly 
happy,  and  Monsieur  Jacqueline  beamed  all  over,  and  Saint  Paul 
lay  on  his  back  and  kicked  all  four  paws  in  the  air  at  once. 
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The  following  Saturday  was  fixed  for  the  wedding  ;  but  the  next 
morning  Monsieur  Jacqueline  received  a  letter.  He  did  not  get 
very  many,  and  those  he  did  get  he  objected  to  opening  on  princi- 
ple. "When  sealed,"  he  would  say,  "they  are  freighted  with 
hope  ;  w^hen  opened,  they  usually  contain  a  bill."  So  he  laid  this 
one  unopened  on  the  table,  where  Saint  Paul  watched  it  all  day  long. 

But  Monsieur  Jacqueline  was  very,  very  much  worried  about 
something  ;  and  finally  on  the  next  day  he  called  Mr.  Franklin 
Brown  into  his  shop,  and  said  abruptly,  "Monsieur,  I  have  lied  to 
you  :  the  coat  up-stairs  is  not  the  gray  coat  of  the  emperor,  but 
one  I  bought  for  a  song  of  Dochter  ! "  whereat  Mr.  Franklin 
Brown  laughed  loud  and  long,  and  said,  "  So  Dochter  told  me,  but 
I  wish  to  marry  Rose,  not  the  coat."  Then  Monsieur  Jacqueline 
looked  relieved ;  but  Saint  Paul  bristled  all  over,  and  went  out  and 
gave  Peter,  the  cat  of  Dochter,  a  most  abominable  thrashing. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  and  very  quiet  little  wedding,  early  one 
morning,  in  the  church,  and  the  only  guest  beside  Monsieur  Jacque- 
line was  Saint  Paul,  who  walked  very  gravely  up  the  aisle  behind 
the  bride  ;  and  after  the  ceremony,  when  they  came  back  to  the 
little  lunch  in  the  parlor  over  the  shop,  he  leaped  on  the  table  and 
brought  the  still  unopened  letter  to  Monsieur  Jacqueline  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  old  gentleman  opening  it,  while  Saint  Paul  chased 
his  tail  round  and  round,  read,  translating  from  the  French  of  the 
letter, — 

"Sir:  The  National  Museum  having  traced  the  gray  coat  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  an  old  clothes  dealer  called  Dochter, 
and  thence  to  you,  desires  to  purchase  it  at  your  own  price. 

■  JouRDAN,  Secretary^ 

Of  course  they  did  not  sell.  It  hangs  to-day  the  most  valued  of 
all  Mr.  Franklin  Brown's  possessions,  save  only  his  wife  Rose. 

And  Saint  Paul,  grown  very  old  and  very  wise,  usually  lies  all 
day  long  stretched  out  beneath  where  it  is  hanging,  and  if  an}^ 
visitors  come  in,  he  purrs  very  loudly  till  they  say,  "What  a  won- 
derful relic  !     Just  think,  the  gray  coat  of  the  emperor  ! "  and  then 

he  purrs  louder  than  before. 

M.  P.   T. 
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THE  PICKETS'  SONG. 

Softly,  comrades,  they  are  sleeping  : 
Since  the  morning  O  how  long  has  been  the  way ! 

How  our  burnished  ranks  were  gleaming, 

In  the  morning  sunlight  streaming ! 
How  like  tigers  did  we  vanquish  in  the  fray ! 

But  the  army  now  is  sleeping ; 

We  are  but  the  pickets,  keeping 
Watch  and  vigil  o'er  the  camp  till  break  of  day. 

Softly,  comrades,  they  are  sleeping, — 
They,  the  muscle  of  the  North,  the  Nation's  stay. 

Some,  when  shell  and  death  were  flying. 

In  the  South-land  we  left  lying, — 
They  were  sleeping  when  their  comrades  marched  away. 

Now  the  Northern  ranks  are  sleeping. 

We,  the  few,  are  pickets,  keeping 
Watch  and  vigil  till  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

Softly,  comrades,  they  are  sleeping  : 
Let  us  watch  them  while  the  slow  years  steal  away. 

One  by  one  to  rest  we  're  going, 

For  our  eyes  are  heavy  growing, — 
There  is  silence  o'er  the  camp-ground  erst  so  gay ; 

For  the  Northern  ranks  are  sleeping, — 

We  are  but  the  pickets,  keeping 
Watch  and  vigil  till  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

F.  L.  Pattee. 
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On  a  cloudy  morning  in  July  we  entered  the  Trossachs  ;  nor  were 
we  deterred  on  account  of  the  sky,  for  hardly  a  day  passes  in  the 
highlands  without  rain.  After  a  short  ride  by  rail,  we  arrived  at 
Balloch  pier,  on  Loch  Lomond,  where  a  small  side-wheel  steamer 
was  waiting.  This  sheet  of  water  is  justly  called  the  "Queen  of 
the  Scottish  lakes."  Innumerable  islands  dot  its  surface,  and 
around  its  borders  are  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  Scotland  : 
beauty  is  on  every  side.  At  times,  when  it  seems  as  if  the  steamer 
must  run  ashore,  we  round  some  interposing  island  or  jutting 
peninsula,  and   a  new  view  is  before  us.     Far  off  as  they   are. 
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already  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben  Vorlich  are  seen  to  be  giants,  loom- 
ing far  above  their  chain  of  vassals,  and  clear  as  is  the  day  here, 
yet  are  they  "  diadem'd  with  clouds." 

The  loch  is  only  five  miles  wide  at  the  widest  point,  and  in  many 
places  towards  the  northern  part  it  is  hardly  half  a  mile  wide.  On 
the  left  are  the  Grampians,  growing  gradually  higher  and  more 
lofty  until  they  are  topped  by  great  Ben  Lomond  ;  on  the  right  is 
a  lower  range  of  hills.  The  scenery  is  not  monotonous,  but  ever 
changing,  from  the  beautiful  lawns  and  summer  homes  of  the 
Glasgow  merchants,  to  the  northern  wilds  and  the  uninhabited 
hills  of  the  highlands.  Here  and  there  are  seen  mountains,  their 
summits  bald  and  bare,  but  the  slopes  covered  with  verdure,  the 
whole  making  a  pleasing  effect  in  green,  grey,  and  brown  ;  down 
their  sides  sparkle  the  courses  of  mountain  torrents. 

We  pass  among  many  islands  known  as  inches.  One  especially 
is  pointed  out  to  us — Inch  Calliach  (Island  of  Women) — and  we 
are  told  that  formerly  a  nunnery  existed  here,  and  that  here  was 
the  burying-ground  of  the  Clan  MacGregor.  As  we  approach 
the  head  of  the  lake  the  scenery  becomes  grander  ; — here  a  preci- 
pice shows  itself,  and  there  a  ravine,  and  now  the  highest  peaks 
are  wreathed  in  a  mist  as  a  squall  sweeps  down  upon  the  lake. 

Having  made  a  few  stops,  we  arrive  at  Inversnaid,  where  we 
are  to  take  coaches  over  the  mountains  to  Loch  Katrine.  Near 
this  landing  a  stream  comes  tumbling  over  the  precipitous  rocks 
in  a  beautiful  series  of  waterfalls.  Here  it  is  that  Wordsworth 
saw  the  "  Highland  Girl,"  and  in  that  poem  he  gives  this  beautiful 
description  of  Inversnaid  : 

"And  these  gray  rocks,  this  household  lawn, 

These  trees — a  veil  just  half  withdrawn — 
■  This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake. 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road. 

That  hold  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 

In  truth  together  ye  do  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream." 

The  distance  between  the  two  lakes  is  about  five  miles,  and 
every  minute,  every  turn  in  the  road,  unfolds  new  beauties.     As 
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we  gain  the  top  of  the  slope,  we  halt  and  look  back  on  the  lake 
and  the  mountains  we  are  leaving,  and  a  more  beautiful  sight  can- 
not be  imagined.  The  more  distant  peaks'  are  hidden  by  a  thin 
blue  haze,  while  those  nearer  tower  and  threaten ;  at  their  feet, 
winding  in  and  about,  lies  the  silvery  surface  of  Loch  Lomond, 
the  fairest  of  all  lakes. 

Parallel  with  our  road  runs  a  mountain  stream,  and  at  times 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth  we  get  glimpses  of  foaming 
waters.  This  stream,  Arklet  water,  flows  from  Loch  Arklet  into 
Loch  Lomond.  Soon  after  passing  Loch  Arklet  we  have  our  first 
view  of  Loch  Katrine, — 

"  With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light,! 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand 
To  centinel  enchanted  land." 

Starting  from  Stronachlacher,  we  go  by  steamer  down  Loch 
Katrine.  This  trip  is  a  repetition  of  the  forenoon's  pleasure,  but 
the  scenery  is  more  lofty  and  grand ;  more  high  mountains  are  in 
our  view,  and  Ben  Venue,  Ben  A'an,  and  Ben  Ledi  are  pointed 
out  to  us.  Scott,  in  his  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  describes  and 
locates  these  mountains  : 

"  High  to  the  south,  huge  Ben  Venue 
Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Rocks,  mounds,  and  knolls  confusedly  hurled. 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  ; 
A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar ; 
While  on  the  north,  in  middle  air, 
Ben  A'an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare." 

The  loch  at  first  is  indeed  "  a  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep,"  but 
as  we  proceed  it  broadens  before  us  in  all  its  beauty, — a  sheet  of 
glass-like  water,  reflecting  in  its  shining  surface  the  lofty  peaks 
which  surround  it,  or  the  delicate  green  of  overhanging  foliage. 
The  mountains  are  bleak  and  desolate,  covered  with  broken  rocks 
and  boulders.  The  valleys  between  are  sometimes  green  and 
pleasant,  or  perhaps  they  are  bare  and  lonely,  like  the  mountains. 
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At  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  we  pass  Ellen's  Isle,  a  place  so 
well  known  by  readers  of  Scott  that  a  trip  through  the  lakes  would 
be  incomplete  without  having  seen  this  "islet  rock."  In  a  few 
minutes  more  we  have  landed,  and  are  rolling  along  in  the 
coaches,  bound  for  Callander. 

W.  H,  Rollins, 
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It  was  an  August  evening  in  Newport,  "the  city  by  the  sea." 
As  we  sat  on  the  hotel  veranda,  we  listened,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
conversation,  to  the  inspiring  music  that  floated  from  the  open 
windows  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  gay  voices  of  strollers  pacing 
slowly  through  the  shrubbery  on  the  lawn,  or  walking  back  and 
forth  on  the  breezy  veranda.  A  full  moon  hung  over  the  harbor, 
and  through  the  path  of  light  that  seemed  to  stretch  across  to  us, 
glided  an  occasional  pleasure-boat  with  all  sails  set  to  catch  the 
soft  breeze. 

Although  I  had  met  my  companion.  Judge  Sanford,  for  the  first 
time  three  weeks  before — he  was  a  college  friend  of  my  father's — 
our  acquaintance  had  developed  into  one  of  those  confidential 
friendships  that  sometimes  spring  up  between  men  of  widely  dif- 
ferent ages. 

The  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  strange  perversions  of 
justice  that  sometimes  occur,  and  I  had  condemned  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  betrayal  of  public  trust  on  the  part  of  officials  who 
allow  criminals  to  escape  punishment.  The  judge  paused  a 
moment,  and  replied, — "That  is  true,  but  although  I  have  spent 
a  long  life  in  trying  to  promote  public  security,  I  was  once  respon- 
sible for  the  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  whom  I  had  no  doubt  was 
guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged." 

To  my  request  to  hear  the  circumstances  he  at  first  hesitated  to 
answer,  but  at  length  lit  a  fresh  cigar  and  related  the  following 
story,  which  I  reproduce  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  memory 
will  admit : 
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*'As  you  are  aware,  I  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in 
Texas,  where  I  began  the  practice  of  law  some  forty-five  years 
ago.  During  my  third  year  there,  while  en  route  on  horseback  to 
the  regular  session  of  the  County  Criminal  Court,  I  met  a  sheep- 
herder,  with  broken  arm  and  bruised  head,  hobbling  along  the 
road,  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  attacked  and  nearly  killed,  a 
few  hours  before,  by  a  wild  bull,  which  had  chased  him,  and  over- 
taking him  in  the  open  plain,  had  tossed  him  into  a  water  hole. 
Though  badly  hurt,  he  had  the  nerve  to  float  motionless  in  the 
water  till  the  bull,  thinking  him  dead,  had  left  the  place,  thus  giv- 
ing him  a  chance  to  escape.  He  warned  me  to  keep  a  look-out 
for  the  animal,  as  he  was  probably  still  in  the  vicinity,  and  seemed 
to  be  what  the  herders  call  '  a  regular  killer,'  that  is,  one  which 
for  any  reason  becomes  violently  hostile  to  human  beings.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  dangerous  to  an  unmounted  man  on  the  plains. 

'* After  riding  a  few  miles,  coming  to  a  little  brook  that  came 
down  from  a  rocky  hill  on  the  right  of  the  trail,  I  dismounted  to 
drink.  Holding  the  rein  in  my  hand,  and  stooping  over,  I  was 
just  beginning  to  drink,  when  my  horse  suddenly  took  fright, 
broke  away,  and  galloped  madly  down  the  path,  carrying  in  the 
saddle-bags  my  only  weapons,  a  pair  of  pistols  that  I  had  care- 
lessly taken  from  my  belt.  Angry  at  the  doleful  prospect  of  walk- 
ing fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  surprised  at  his  unusual  wildn'ess, 
I  set  oft^  on  foot. 

*'  But  the  mystery  of  his  terror  was  directly  explained.  Before  I 
had  taken  ten  steps  from  the  brook,  I  heard  a  loud  roar  and  heavy 
steps  behind,  and  looking  around,  saw  a  gigantic  bull  charging 
right  upon  me,  around  the  little  hill.  There  was  just  time  to  leap 
aside  as  he  galloped  by,  but  before  he  could  turn,  I  reached  a 
small  grove  of  cottonwoods  that  grew  by  the  brook.  My  hat  fell 
ofl?'  as  I  entered  it,  and  turning,  I  saw  the  infuriated  beast  tearing 
it  with  hoof  and  horn,  bellowing  frightfully  and  throwing  up  the 
earth,  as  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  it. 

*'  Before  I  could  reach  a  tree  large  enough  to  climb,  he  was  upon 
me  again,  and  the  only  way  of  eluding  him  was  to  dodge  behind 
the  trees  as  he  made  his  frantic  attacks.     Some  of  the  trees  were 
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SO  small  that  he  nearly  broke  them  as  his  enormous  head,  armed 
with  long,  sharp  horns,  crashed  against  them.  The  situation  was 
a  critical  one.  As  the  unnatural  strength  produced  by  the  excite- 
ment passed  away,  I  found  myself  growing  weak,  and  hardly  able 
to  make  the  tremendous  exertions  necessary  to  escape  the  rapid 
charges  of  the  maddened  bull,  whose  red  eyes  seemed  like  those 
of  a  fiend,  bent  on  my  destruction. 

*'Our  movements  soon  brought  me  to  the  border  of  the  grove, 
where  the  trees  grew  less  densely,  and  seeming  to  see  his  advan- 
tage, my  adversary  redoubled  his  efforts  to  prevent  my  return  to 
thicker  woods.  Gasping  for  breath,  with  dry  mouth  and  trembling 
limbs,  it  was  impossible  to  evade  him  there  longer,  so  I  decided  to 
stake  my  life  upon  a  doubtful  effort  to  reach  a  tree  which  seemed 
large  enough  to  bear  my  weight,  growing  apart  from  the  rest  in 
open  ground.  If  I  failed  to  reach  and  climb  it  before  the  bull 
reached  me,  an  awful  death  seemed  certain.  Collecting  all  my 
strength,  I  made  a  quick  run,  and  fortunately  my  movement 
escaped  his  notice  till  I  had  almost  gained  the  tree.  Then  just  as 
I  made  a  spring  for  a  branch,  missed  it,  and  fell,  utterly  exhausted, 
to  the  ground,  he  came  up,  and  I  gave  up  all  hope.  But  a  sharp 
halloo,  the  quick  strokes  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  a  pistol  shot  were 
heard  behind,  and  the  bull,  with  a  roar  of  pain,  turned  on  a  horse- 
man who  came  up  at  full  speed. 

**Then  came  the  most  magnificent  exhibition  of  horsemanship  I 
ever  saw.  The  stranger  could  not  ride  far  away  without  leaving 
me  to  the  mercy  of  the  terrible  brute,  and  he  could  not  kill  him 
with  his  pistol,  without  a  chance  to  reload  ;  so  to  and  fro  they 
darted,  his  agile  Spanish  mustang  turning  and  dodging,  now  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left,  to  avoid  the  charges  of  the  bull.  At 
length  the  rider  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  with  a  long  knife 
between  his  teeth,  caught  the  infuriated  beast  by  the  horns. 
There  was  a  terrific  struggle,  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  the  huge  black 
body  lay  motionless  on  the  grass,  with  the  blood  pouring  from  a 
wound  in  the  neck. 

"  My  rescuer,  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  came  up  and  asked  if 
I  was  injured.     I  assured  him  I  was  not,  but  owed  my  life  entirely 
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to  his  brave  assistance,  and  asked  him  in  what  way  I  could,  in 
some  degree,  repay  him  for  it.  He  laughed  slightly,  and  then 
said, — '  If  you  don't  mind,  let  me  take  your  watch  a  minute.'  I 
complied,  and  after  setting  it  back  about  two  hours,  he  asked  me 
to  carefully  observe  the  time,  which  was,  as  then  indicated  by  the 
watch,  fifteen  minutes  past  one  o'clock.  'Now,'  he  continued, 
*  if  anything  happens  to  make  it  useful,  you  might  oblige  me  very 
much  by  remembering  that  you  met  me  here  at  this  time  to-day. 
Then  cutting  short  all  thanks,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  rode  away. 

"After  walking  about  a  mile,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  my 
horse  again,  and  reached  the  county  seat  at  nightfall.  There  I 
heard  of  a  daring  robbery,  committed  that  very  day.  Returning 
from  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  the  owner  of  the  largest  saloon  in  the 
village  found  his  young  clerk  tied  and  gagged,  and  the  contents  of 
the  money-drawer  missing.  At  about  the  same  time  a  strange 
horseman  was  seen  to  leave  the  village,  and  was  now  being  sought 
in  all  directions. 

"  It  was  clear  to  me  at  once  that  my  heroic  rescuer  was  the  rob- 
ber, and  I  determined  to  do  my  best  to  save  him  by  proving  an 
alibi  in  the  way  he  had  so  cleverly  indicated. 

"The  following  day  he  was  captured  and  brought  in  for  trial, 
and  at  his  request  I  undertook  his  defence.  The  council  for  the 
state  brought  forward  three  witnesses,  who  testified  to  seeing  a 
man  who  strongly  resembled  the  prisoner  ride  out  of  town  a  little 
before  one  o'clock  on  the  day  before  ;  the  saloon  boy  swore  to  the 
prisoner's  identity  with  the  man  who  had  tied  him  ;  and  his  horse's 
feet  were  proved  exactly  to  fit  fresh  tracks  found  in  the  road  after 
the  strange  rider  had  passed.  On  the  whole,  there  was  quite  a 
clear  case  against  him  when  I  arose  for  the  defence.  But  when, 
after  showing  some  weak  points  in  the  evidence  of  the  state,  I 
took  oath  that  I  had  met  the  prisoner  twenty  miles  away  at  a 
quarter  past  one  o'clock,  on  the  day  of  the  robbery,  which  was 
committed  a  little  before  one,  and  went  on  to  tell  the  story  of  my 
courageous  rescue,  the  case  was  won,  and  the  prisoner  directly 
acquitted. 

"I  never  saw  the  man  after  that  day,  and   do  not  know  whether 
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or  not  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of  reform  made  to  me.  But  years 
after,  in  1863,  I  read  his  name  in  a  list  of  the  killed  at  Missionary 
Ridge. 

''  Did  I  do  wrong?  Ought  I  to  have  broken  my  promise  to  the 
man  that  risked  his  life  to  save  mine,  in  order  to  perform  an 
abstract  duty  to  society?  I  cannot  think  so,  but  have  always  been 
glad  the  chance  was  given  to  show  my  gratitude  to  my  brave 
deliverer." 

P.  E,  Stanley. 


The  Chair. 


We  print  in  another  department  several  letters  from  alumni, 
written  at  our  request,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  alumni  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  trustees.  The  letters  are  prefaced  by  a 
statement  of  what  has  been  done  and  the  present  status  of  affairs, 
by  one  of  the  committee  of  the  alumni  who  have  the  matter  in 
charge.  These  letters  were  designed  to  epitomize,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  sentiment  of  the  alumni,  the  writers  being  asked  to  send 
letters  representative  of  the  general  feeling  in  their  different  quar- 
ters. The  editors  were  not  partial  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
matter,  but  the  responses  to  our  letters,  some  of  which  were  not 
for  publication,  have  been  unanimously  and  very  pronouncedly  in 
favor  of  a  change.  The  matter  seems  to  have  been  discussed 
thoroughly  on  all  sides,  and  the  time  is  now  ripe,  it  would  appear, 
for  some  action  or  other.  If  the  great  bulk  of  graduates  desire  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  college,  as  unquestionably  they 
do,  there  is  but  one  right  thing  for  those  in  authority  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  accede  to  their  desire. 

The  college  cannot  afford  to  make  enemies  in  place  of  friends, 
especially  among  her  alumni.  If  the  support  of  her  sons  is  with- 
held, she  must  suffer  greatly.  She  needs  the  cooperation  of  every 
one  of  them.  Something  is  the  matter,  either  with  the  graduate 
or  the  institution,  when  such  graduate  advises  youths  whom  he 
may  influence  in  a  way  practically  to  settle  their  choice  of 
college,  to  choose  other  than  his  own,  or  when  he  purposely 
draws  gifts  away  from  his  college  to  another.  Such  action  is  not 
a  passive  injury  only,  but  an  active  one.  If  the  college's  own 
alumni  cannot  support  her,  what  can  others  think.  It  must  look  a 
little  peculiar  from  the  outside,  and  is  a  telling  argument  against 
her.     No  institution  can  afford  to  combat  against  such  odds. 

Dartmouth    has   had    already  too   much  of  this   sort  of  thing. 
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Something,  unquestionably,  should  be  done  to  clear  the  air  of  all 
the  disaffections  that,  more  than  anything  else,  cloud  the  pros- 
pects of  the  old  college.  If  alumni  representation  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  such  step  should  be  delayed  no  longer.  Of  the 
different  methods  proposed  for  effecting  this  we  need  not  speak 
here.  They  involve  various  difficulties,  but  none,  it  would  seem, 
that  may  not  be  overcome  if  the  right  spirit  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  We  have  been  asked  several  times  by  alumni  what 
the  attitude  of  the  undergraduates  is  toward  this  question.  So 
little  has  been  heard  about  it  here  that  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  very  general  opinion  formed,  but  the  conservative  element  is 
certainly  strong,  and  there  is  not  much  sympathy  with  the  more 
radical  contingent  of  alumni,  who  seek  power  for  the  sake  of  turn- 
ing things  up-side  down  at  the  start. 


While  the  older  alumni  are  vigorously  discussing  this  question 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  college,  the  younger  alumni  and 
the  undergraduates  might  profitably  agitate  the  need  of  increased 
athletic  facilities  here.  While  other  colleges  are  dedicating  splen- 
didly equipped  buildings  and  new  fields  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  their  students,  we  have  had  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
most  minor  improvements.  These  have  been  appreciated,  but  it 
is  very  apparent  that  Dartmouth  men  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  their  rivals  until  they  have  much  better  equipments  for  their 
work.  The  quality  of  our  teams  has  improved  year  by  year,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  teams  which  they  meet,  and  their 
relative  standing,  therefore,  has  been  lowered  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  increased  facilities 
for  athletic  work  in  the  other  colleges,  while  we  have  been  at  a 
stand-still.  When  our  men  were  as  well  provided  for  as  any  of 
their  competitors,  they  led  them  all,  but  the  results  of  this  season 
have  shown  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  can  regain  their 
old  position  until  they  are  once  more  put  upon  like  footing  with 
them. 

Again  :  If  the  end  of  all  this  athletic  training  is  to  incite  to  an 
addition  of  physical  vigor  to  mental  endowment,  it  is  most  thor- 
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oughly  defeated  by  the  present  state  of  affairs.  In  order  to  make 
work  in  the  gymnasium  at  all  popular  or  general,  the  gymnasium 
must,  of  course,  be  attractive  and  well  equipped.  At  present  a 
few  of  our  men  who  show  especial  fitness  go  into  training  and 
overwork,  while  the  rest  of  the  college  do  nothing.  If  there  were 
a  general  indulgence  in  athletic  work,  there  would  come  not  only 
the  general  benefit  that  is  looked  for,  but  the  men  on  our  teams 
would  not  be  compelled  to  overwork  as  now,  for  more  men  would 
be  found  competent  to  fill  places  on  them,  and  the  teams  would  be 
correspondingly  improved.  Our  need  should  be  brought  before 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  in  some  way,  and  that  forci- 
bly. The  results  may  not  be  immediate  :  such  things  come  slowly  : 
but  agitation  will  undoubtedly  bring  them  in  time,  and  this  agita- 
tion may  well  be  started  now. 


A  few  more  contributions  have  been  added  to  the  fund  sent  to 
Prof.  R.  B.  Richardson.  Professor  Richardson  has  written  very 
enthusiastically  of  what  he  can  do  with  the  amount,  and  his  pur- 
chases will  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Greek  courses. 
We  note  also  with  pleasure  that  Professor  Richardson  has  refused 
a  tempting  oflfer,  which,  had  he  accepted  it,  would  have  taken 
him  from  Dartmouth. 


Previously  acknowledged,   . 
George  S.  Edgell,  '70, 
C.  A.  Pillsbury,  '6^, 
H.  W.  Allen,  '54, 

$235 
25 

20 
15 

William  N.  Cohen,  '79, 

10 

S.  A.  Duncan,     . 

5 

C.  F.  Matthewson,  '82, 

5 

$315 

In  closing  this  volume  of  the  Literary  Monthly,  the  editors 
wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  helped  them  during  the  year. 
Among  these  we  would  especially  mention  the  contributors,  who 
have  been  larger  in  number,  we  believe,  than  ever  before,  and  our 
publisher,  whose  kindly  interest  and   courtesy  have  never  been 
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wanting.  The  chair  bespeaks  with  confidence  a  successful  year 
for  the  Lit.  in  the  one  that  follows.  Its  interests  will  be  entrusted 
to  a  board  of  editors  well  qualified  for  the  duties  that  will  devolve 
upon  them,  and  they  should  receive  the  loyal  support  of  the  col- 
lege. Our  very  best  wishes  are  for  the  Lit.  and  for  them,  as  we 
say  Farewell. 


The  Mail-Bag. 


Students  and  Alumni  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this  department  letters  bearing  upon 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  college.  The  usual  restriction  holds  good,  however,  that  the  editors 
do  not  necessarily  endorse  all  views  herein  expressed. 

A  brief  statement  is  asked  for  as  to  the  status  of  the  ' '  alumni 
representation"  question,  that  just  now  appears  to  be  one  of 
absorbing  interest.  ^ 

This  interest  seems  to  have  been  awakened  by  a  statute  passed 
by  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  at  its  last  session,  providing  for 
an  addition  of  five  to  the  twelve  trustees  provided  for  by  the  college 
charter,  such  additional  trustees  to  be  chosen  by  the  alumni.  An 
understanding  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  legislative 
action  was  secured  can  be  most  briefly  acquired  from  the  following 
paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  papers  appended  to  a 
publication  of  the  act  itself: 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Dartmouth  alumni  have  been  pressing  upon  the 
trustees  the  proposition  that  the  alumni  should  be  given  power  whereby  they  could  more 
actively  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  college.  At  the  last  Commencement,  the  trustees 
and  a  committee  of  the  alumni,  in  a  conference,  agreed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  college 
required  a  closer  relation  between  the  college  and  its  graduates,  and  committees  were 
appointed  from  both  bodies  to  devise  a  plan  for  that  purpose.  After  many  conferences, 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  above  bill  was  agreed  upon  by  both  committees.  The  trustees 
recently  sent  a  circular  to  every  graduate,  requesting  his  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
above  plan.  The  replies  received  from  graduates  all  over  the  country  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  this  proposition.  The  above  bill  was  then  prepared,  and  has  now  become 
a  law.     It  is  believed  the  trustees  will  unanimously  accept  the  legislation. 

Under  the  act  referred  to,  a  vacancy  will  occur  each  year,  to  be 
filled  by  election  by  the  alumni  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  pending  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  as  to  its  acceptance,  a  query  arose  in 
the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  safety  of  an  adoption  of  this  scheme, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  narrow  provision  of  the  charter 
granted  by  the  British  Crown,   describing  the  whole  number  of 
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trustees  as  "consisting  of  twelve,  and  hereafter  forever  to  consist 
of  twelve  and  no  more." 

A  number  of  alumni,  of  recognized  learning  and  ability,  there- 
upon united  in  a  circular  letter  to  their  brethren,  submitting  two 
plans  for  securing  the  desired  end  without  need  of  legislative 
action.  The  first  plan  is  substantially  like  the  one  submitted  by  a 
committee  of  the  alumni,  of  which  Chief-Justice  Field  was  chair- 
man, by  which  a  board  of  counsellors  is  created.  The  second 
provides  for  an  election  by  the  alumni  of  four  of  the  ten  elected 
trustees  for  an  official  term  of  four  years,  whose  initial  terms  shall 
be  so  arranged  that  eventually  one  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

Tliis  last  plan,  it  will  be  observed,  involves  the  scheme  provided 
by  the  legislative  act,  and  merely  limits  it  to  a  portion  of  the  trus- 
tees already  secured  by  the  terms  of  the  charter. 

The  writer,  as  a  member  of  the  Field  committee  and  also  of  the 
present  committee,  thinks  it  not  improper  to  say  here  that  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  latter  committee  the  "counsellor"  plan  was 
deemed  inadequate,  as  not  securing  any  definite  influential  or  effi- 
cient power  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  college.  It  was 
thought  that  a  more  intimate  relation  should  be  effected — one  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  numbers  of  the  alumni  and  their 
recognized  importance  to  the  welfare  and  material  prosperity  of  the 
college  ;  that  the  relation  should  be  so  direct  and  potent  as  to  sus- 
tain a  lively  interest,  by  which  alone  the  best  men  could  be  sought 
out  and  charged  with  duty. 

If  the  plan  provided  by  the  legislative  act  is  free  from  legal 
embarrassment,  the  only  question  presented  is  as  to  whether  a  board 
of  fifteen  elective  trustees  is  not  preferable  to  one  of  ten,  especially 
if  of  the  latter  number  eight  are  to  be,  as  the  charter  expresses  it, 
"freeholders  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire." 

In  view  of  the  broad  national  character  we  hope  to  attain  and 
maintain,  it  would  hardly  seem  as  if  this  were  debatable. 

As  to  whether  any  legal  embarrassment  attends  the  adoption  of 
the  act  in  the  assent  of  the  organic  board  to  this  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  the  charter  no  opinion  is  proper  here. 

That  our  alumni,  like  those  of  all  other  colleges,  should  be  given 
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an  active  participation  in  some  form,  must  be  conceded.  In  adopt- 
ing the  plan  for  securing  it,  let  us  hope  that  no  feeling  will  be 
aroused  other  than  a  determination  to  do  something,  and  a  desire 
to  do  what  is  best,  irrespective  of  who  formulates  a  plan  or  who 
advocates  one.  Many  a  good  work  has  been  hindered,  and  often 
thwarted,  by  pride  of  opinion.  Small  men  never  change  their 
opinions,  but  broad  men  do,  especially  if  they  find  they  have 
formed  one  without  consideration  of  all  the  elements  that  should 
enter  into  it. 

W,  Z.  B. 


The  alumni  of  New  York  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  represen- 
tation on  the  board  of  trustees.  They  understand  that  the  whole 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  acting  in  concert  with  a  com- 
mittee of  trustees.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  joint  committee  and 
submitted  to  the  alumni  in  the  circulars  of  January  10  to  15,  1891, 
met  with  general  approval,  and  the  vote  in  its  favor  was  probably 
well-nigh  unanimous.  The  alumni  here  would  generally  feel 
unwilling  to  take  any  further  action  until  they  hear  report  of  the 
committee  at  Commencement,  which  they  look  forward  to  with  the 
liveliest  interest. 

Sanford  H.  Steele, 
Vice-Pres.  of  N.  T.'  Association. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly, 

Hanover,  N.  H. : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  letter  regarding 
alumni  representation,  I  would  say  that  the  matter  is  deemed  of 
great  moment  by  the  Washington  Association.  To  secure  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  college,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  warm 
support  of  the  alumni :  it  is  believed  that  this  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way  so  universally  as  by  allowing  the  graduates  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  trustees. 

How  this  is  to   be    accomplished   is    the  vital    question.     The 
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alumni  have  made  repeated  trials  for  twenty-five  years  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Within  the  past  year  only  has  it  seemed  as  if  a 
solution  of  the  problem  could  be  reached,  and  that  president,  trus- 
tees, and  graduates  could  be  harmonized  as  to  methods  of  action 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Here  in  Washington  we  have  felt  some  discouragement  from  the 
vagueness  of  all  schemes  and  the  number  of  propositions  author- 
ized and  unauthorized,  coming  either  from  trustees  who,  it  is  said, 
do  not  represent  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  or  from  alumni  who 
seem  to  speak  with  authority,  yet  whose  plans  have  apparently 
been  rejected  by  the  trustees.  Yet,  with  all  the  uncertainty  and 
with  the  many  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what  measures  are  best, 
those  most  hopeful  are  sanguine  that  the  main  issue  is  near  real- 
ization. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  discuss  the  various  plans  and 
decide  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  that  about  which  so  many  emi- 
nent lawyers  and  distinguished  graduates  are  at  variance. 

The  vital  thing  seems  to  be  to  approach  the  question  of  alumni 
representation  with  an  earnest  yet  friendly  spirit,  which  will  enable 
a  compromise  to  be  effected  as  to  details  of  plan  which  shall  yet 
be  no  compromise  of  the  main  purpose. 

Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  agitation  will 
serve  to  fix  the  views  of  the  graduates,  and  that  the  delegates  of 
the  various  associations  present  at  the  alumni  meeting  at  Hanover 
in  June  will  be  prepared  to  act.  There  will  without  doubt  be  a 
rousing  meeting  ;  most  associations  will  send  representatives,  with 
some  preferred  proposition  to  urge,  and  discretionary  .power  to  act 
for  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  all  graduates 
there  present  ensure  the  desired  representation  on  the  board  of 
trustees  within  the  coming  year. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  publish  the  following  correspondence, 
which  shows  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  alumni.  Like  the  ass 
with  the  hay  at  either  side,  the  graduate  finds  plans  all  about, 
whose  very  abundance  seems  to  threaten  the  starvation  of  the 
project.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we,  as  alumni, 
have  received  circulars  from, — 
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(a)  Judge  I.  W.  Smith,  apparently  offering  a  proposition  from 
the  trustees  to  the  alumni. 

(b)  Circulars  containing  two  distinct  propositions  from  Judge 
Harry  Bingham,  Judge  Ross,  and  others. 

(c)  The  bill  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 

(d)  The  letter  and  verbal  statement  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  i8,  1891. 
Pres.  S.  C.  Bartlett^  Dartmouth  College^  Hanover^  N,  H. : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  the  enclosed  call,  the  Washington 
Association  met  the  evening  of  May  6,  and  were  in  earnest  discus- 
sion for  some  three  hours  concerning  alumni  representation  on  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Circulars  from  the  trustees  (signed  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Smith 
and  others),  from  the  alumni  (signed  by  the  Hon.  Harry  Bingham 
and  others),  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature,  were  read  and 
exhaustively  discussed.  Reference  to  your  utterances  at  the  recent 
dinner  in  this  city  were  made  ;  Senator  Baker  put  the  Association 
in  possession  of  all  information  gained  by  him  in  the  legislature 
and  in  conference  with  trustees ;  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  all  the  existing  phases  of  the  question. 

Two  plans  were  favored  by  the  Association  (but  awaiting  further 
information,  no  action  was  taken  on  either). 

First.  The  bill  of  the  legislature. 

Second.  The  second  proposition  of  the  circular  of  Judge  Bing- 
ham, Judge  Ross,  and  others. 

The  association  desire  authoritative  information  with  reference 
to  the  following  facts  : 

(a)  Is  the  second  proposition  sanctioned  by  the  trustees  (by  this 
is  meant  by  a  majority  of  the  board)  ? 

(b)  If  this  proposition  is  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the 
graduates,  are  pledges  given  by  the  trustees  that  its  provisions  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  immediate  future  ? 

You  stated  in  Washington  that  three  of  the  trustees  are  willing 
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•  to  resign  to  create  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  graduates.  Have 
the  graduates  an  official  assurance  that  this  will  be  done  at  a 
reasonably  near  date  in  the  future? 

(c)  Are  there  such  divergent  views  among  the  trustees  that  if 
the  graduates  generally  unite  upon  this  or  some  other  proposition, 
delays  and  inactivity  will  be  the  only  result? 

A  copy  of  this  letter  with  your  reply  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Washington  Association  at  the  next  meeting.     It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  your  response  will  be  specific  and  authoritative. 
Very  respectfully, 

Francis  Lane, 

Vice-President, 


Hanover,  N.  H.,  May  19,  1891. 
Dr.  Francis  Lafte^   Vice-President  Almnni  Association : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  i8th  inst.  is  just 
received.  I  will  answer  it  as  directly  and  specifically  as  it  is  in 
my  power,  although  you  will  readily  perceive  that  on  some  points 
I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  till  authority  should  be  given  me  by 
other  parties,  the  board  of  trustees  included. 

First,  as  to  the  act  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  :  I  can  say, 
from  the  records,  that  no  person  or  persons  were  ever  requested 
or  authorized  to  procure  that  act ;  and  further,  that  some  members 
of  the  board,  myself  included,  had  no  intimation  whatever  that 
such  an  act  was  before  the  legislature  until  we  learned  from  the 
newspapers  that  it  had  been  introduced,  passed,  and  signed,  all,  I 
think,  in  one  day,  and  without  discussion. 

Second  (a),  as  to  the  second  plan  of  Judge  Ross's  circular: 
No  plan  has  yet  been  definitely  "sanctioned"  by  the  board  of 
trustees :  they  have,  thus  far,  only  asked  the  opinions  of  the 
alumni.  At  a  meeting,  at  which  but  two  thirds  of  the  members 
were  present,  the  board,  by  a  majority  vote,  declined  to  include 
the  Ross  plan  (or  one  quite .  similar  to  it)  in  their  call  for  the 
opinions  of  the  alumni.  The  circular  of  the  trustees'  committee, 
with  the  plan  submitted  in  it,  actually  received,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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(though  not  of  record),  not  more  than  six  votes,  or  one  half  of 
a  full  board. 

(b)  Consequently  no  pledges  are  given  by  the  trustees  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Ross  plan.  If,  however,  it  v^ere  accepted  on 
both  sides,  I  presume  that  the  main  reliance  on  the  side  of  the 
trustees  and  alumni  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  respective  parts 
would  be  the  moral  and  honorable  obligation,  as  strong  on  both 
sides  as  any  written  contract. 

What  I  said  in  Washington  was,  that  three  trustees  at  least  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  resign.  The  facts  upon  which  my 
statements  rested  were,  that,  of  the  present  members  of  the  board, 
two  have  actually  tendered  their  resignations  (as  a  matter  of 
record) ,  and  the  offer  has  been  declined  by  formal  vote ;  a  third 
by  letter  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  by  me  laid  before  the 
board,  and  by  informal  action  refused  to  be  entertained.  I  can 
add  that  a  fourth  gave  me,  by  letter,  permission  to  present  his 
resignation,  which  I  did  not  do.  Of  course  I  cannot  say  that  these 
persons  are  now  willing  without  new  communications  from  them- 
selves, although  two  of  these  offers  were  comparatively  recent. 
Nor  do  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  these  members  should  be  the 
ones  to  resign. 

(c)  There  are,  undoubtedly,  divergent  views  in  the  board,  and 
final  action  on  the  whole  subject  is  necessarily  (by  the  charter) 
delayed  till  the  alumni  meeting.  From  facts  known  to  me,  I 
believe  that  an  attempt  to  proceed  under  this  act  of  the  legislature 
will  result  in  delays  the  end  of  which  cannot  be  anticipated. 

I  may,  perhaps,  properly  add,  in  this  connection,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  alumni — between  six  and  seven  hundred  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  nearer  the  latter  number — have  expressed  their 
individual  objections  to  a  change  of  the  charter.  They  comprise 
a  large  number  of  legal  gentlemen,  some  of  them  occupying  high 
judicial  positions,  and  others  quite  as  eminent  in  the  profession. 

Should  the  second  Ross  plan  be  generally  agreed  upon  on  both 
sides,  there  is  no  reason  known  to  mjs  why  it  might  not  take  effect 
the  ensuing  year.  There  would  be  in  me  assuredly  no  cause  of 
delay. 
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With  fresh  recollections  of  a  pleasant  visit,   and  with  the  best 
regards  to  the  Washington  alumni,  I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  C.  Bartlett. 


Let  every  association  send  its  delegates  to  Hanover  at  Com- 
mencement, with  instructions  to  secure  alumni  representation  by 
any  reputable  means,  and  at  once  ;  let  the  trustees  second  these 
efforts,  and  the  ''  good  time  coming"  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Lane,  '8i. 


Editor  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly : 

Replying  to  yours  of  May  6,  I  would  say,  that  as  secretary  of 
the  Dartmouth  College  Association  of  Chicago,  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  L  F.  Paul,  a  member  of  a  committee  of  five 
from  the  Dartmouth  Club  of  Boston,  in  reference  to  influencing  the 
trustees  to  accept  the  recent  New  Hampshire  legislature  legisla- 
tion, and  asking  for  the  views  of  the  Chicago  alumni.  I  made  a 
reply  to  it.  My  classmate,  Wm.  R.  Patterson,  wrote  out  a  reply 
to  the  request  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Ross,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  to 
the  signing  of  one  or  two  petitions  regarding  alumni  representa- 
tion. I  present  herewith  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Patterson's  reply.  Then 
follow  some  sentences  from  my  letter  to  Mr.  Paul,  with  some 
other  observations  on  my  part.  The  views  of  both  Mr.  Patterson 
and  myself  represent,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
feeling  of  the  Chicago  alumni  on  this  question. 

Yours, 

W^M.  H.  Gardiner  '76, 
Sedy  of  Chicago  Alumni  Association. 


In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  representation  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  college,  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  have  no  pro- 
found  knowledge  of  the    question  involved ;  but  I   have   always 
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regarded  the  charter  of  the  college  with  awe,  having  been  taught 
to  believe  that  that  was  one  of  the  few  things  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Omnipotence  itself  to  change.  Consequently,  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  any  attempt  to  change  the  provisions  of  that  charter, 
believing  the  result  would  be  nil  or  destruction.  As  to  the  two 
plans  apparently  formulated  by  the  trustees  :  The  first  one  reminds 
me  of  Nast's  cartoon  in  the  Greeley  campaign.  You  will  proba- 
bly remember  the  large  figure  of  Greeley  with  a  tag  about  as  large 
as  his  hand  pinned  to  his  coat-tail,  labelled  "  Brown."  Would  not 
the  "board  of  councillors"  have  about  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  "Brown"  tag  on  Greeley's  coat-tail?  The  second  plan  pre- 
supposes perfect  harmony  between  the  trustees  and  the  alumni. 
In  case  the  nomination  by  the  alumni  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
trustees,  what  power  is  there  to  compel  the  trustees  to  elect  that 
nominee  ?  What  power  have  the  alumni  to  get  any  man  elected 
as  trustee  who  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  existing  board,  who 
is  not  "in  with  the  machine"?  As  an  individual  alumnus, 
or  as  one  of  a  number,  I  have  now  a  perfect  right  to  urge 
upon  the  trustees  the  election  of  any  man  whom  I  might  wish  to 
see  in  the  board.  A  graduate  of  Yale,  or  a  newly  arrived  immi- 
grant, has  the  same  right.  But  what  does  it  amount  to?  The 
board  has  no  reason  to  be  influenced  by  moral  suasion,  and  no 
application  of  physical  force  in  any  of  its  known  forms  will  move 
it  if  it  says  No.  If  the  president  and  trustees  adopt  a  "rule  or 
ruin"  policy,  what  power  is  there  except  sudden  death,  or  a  sud- 
den conversion  like  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  can  restrain  them  ? 
I  am  a  member  of  a  class  which  has  held  together  for  fifteen 
years  as  few  classes  from  Dartmouth  or  any  other  college  have 
ever  done.  My  business  takes  me  around  among  classmates  and 
graduates  in  other  classes,  and  Dartmouth  men  are  frequent  visi- 
tors in  my  office.  From  all  sources  I  have  decided  opinions  that 
the  college  is  being  injured  by  the  present  and  past  want  of  har- 
mony between  president,  trustees,  faculty,  and  alumni.  I  know 
many  prominent  educators,  graduates  of  Dartmouth,  who  not  only 
do  not  advise  their  graduates  to  go  to  Dartmouth,  but  strongly 
advise  them  not  to  go  there. 
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To  sum  up  : 

1.  I  don't  advocate  trying  to  change  the  charter. 

2.  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  election  of  a 
board  of  councillors  which  has  no  power,  and  which  is  neither 
ornamental  nor  useful. 

3.  I  don't  want  to  waste  my  time  attending  primaries  and  mak- 
ing nominations  when  I  have  no  vote  in  the  election. 

W.  R.  Patterson  '76. 


If  I  do  not  misrepresent  the  state  of  the  feelings  of  the  Chicago 
alumni,  I  will  give  their  views  as  I  understand  them.  In  the  first 
place,  so  to  speak,  you  have  a  packed  jury,  and  it  is  useless  to 
appear  before  such  a  tribunal.  We  might  as  well  speak  plainly 
about  the  matter.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  are  favorable  to 
the  present  regime,  and  they  w^ill  never  do  anything  to  change 
that  condition  if  it  can  be  prevented.  If  this  board  sees  fit  to 
increase  its  membership  by  accepting  the  legislation  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  increasing  the  number  of  trustees,  it  will  do 
so  without  any  urging  on  the  part  of  the  alumni.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  it  will  never  be  done.  Then,  again,  if  the  trus- 
tees decide  they  will  not  increase  its  membership,  all  the  urging, 
pleading,  persuasion,  and  indignation  meetings  held  every  day  in 
the  year  would  have  no  effect  on  them.  Their  attitude  in  the  past 
has  most  effectively  demonstrated  this. 

In  the  capacity  I  held  in  Washington,  I  had  occasion  to  meet  a 
good  many  educators.  Here  in  Chicago  I  have  met  many  others. 
They  were  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Dartmouth.  They  have 
invariably  told  me  they  had  no  desire  nor  interest  to  send  men  to 
Dartmouth  during  the  present  reign,  and  that  while  they  were 
Dartmouth  men  they  should  urge  their  boys  fitting  for  college  to 
go  elsewhere  as  long  as  it  continues. 

There  is  no  more  loyal  class  than  '76  that  ever  graduated  from 
Dartmouth.  Search  the  records,  and  see  how  many  of  the  teach- 
ers in  that  class  have  sent  men  to  Dartmouth  ?  I  know  how  they 
feel.  A  man  with  any  conscience  cannot  recommend  a  man  to  go 
to  Dartmouth  at  the  present  time. 
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The  above  may  seem  a  little  too  plain  spoken  to  suit  in  some 
quarters,  but  I  think  it  is  due  the  real  friends  of  the  college  to 
make  such  a  statement.  Such  feelings  are  spoken  of  by  gradu- 
ates all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Hanover.  It  would  not 
take  long  to  change  the  condition  of  affairs.  One  little  act  of  the 
pen  would  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  feelings  toward  the  col- 
lege by  many,  many  an  alumnus. 

I  think  from  these  communications  you  can  gather  quite  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  alumni  in  this  section  of  the 
country  on  the  trustee  matter.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time,  money,  postage,  and  paper  to  attempt  to  influence 
the  trustees,  either  by  personal  interview  or  petition,  to  change 
their  views  on  increasing  the  membership  of  their  body.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  change  will  come  soon  that  will  bring  the  college, 
trustees,  faculty,  and  alumni  in  closer  relations  to  each  other. 

Wm.  H.  Gardiner  '76. 


By  the  Way. 


The  result  of  the  athletic  contest  at  Springfield,  while  of  course 
it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  all  loyal  Dartmouth  men,  loses 
much  of  its  bitterness  because  it  was  not  wholly  unexpected. 
Then,  too,  we  may  safely  feel  proud  of  the  excellent  showing 
made  by  our  men  and  the  broken  records.  That  the  lesson  of 
Worcester  last  year  was  salutary  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  was 
shown  by  the  better  training  and  condition  of  the  men  this  year. 
What  Dartmouth  sorely  needs  is  runners,  and  plenty  of  them.  In 
all  events  requiring  muscle  and  endurance  we  can  more  than  hold 
our  own  against  the  other  colleges,  but  in  the  track  events  we  are 
sadly  deficient.  Not  that  we  are  entirely  devoid  of  men  who 
could  run,  by  any  means,  for  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  need 
but  training  and  careful  exercise  to  get  out  the  latent  speed  which 
there  is  in  them.  It  should  be  the  care  of  the  management  to  take 
the  Freshmen  and  other  men  suspected  of  having  speed,  and  keep 
them  at  it  until  it  is  proven  either  that  they  can't  run,  or  else  until 
they  become  fast  runners.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  the 
care  of  each  and  every  man  who  suspects  himself  of  having  any 
talent  in  this  line  whatever,  to  begin  early  and  stop  late,  practis- 
ing for  all  he  is  worth,  and  if  he  doesn't  make  a  fast  runner  of 
himself,  he  will  have  greatly  benefited  himself  by  the  training. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  successfully  to  com- 
pete against  the  fast  runners  of  Amherst  and  Worcester  another 
year.  As  men  go,  others  must  be  trained  up  to  take  their  places, 
and  the  initiatory  steps  must  be  taken  early  to  ensure  anything 
like  success.  It  must  never  be  said  that  Dartmouth  has  lost  her 
old  standing  in  athletics  of  every  branch.  Year  by  year  we  have 
been  falling  behind  in  one  branch  or  another  of  athletics,  and 
we  confess  that  unless  something  is  speedily  done,  the  outlook  is 
rather  dark.     However,  it  will  never  do  to  indulge  in  too  pessi- 
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mistic  views,  and  we  hope  each  year  that  the  scale  may  tip  our  way 
and  once  more  perch  victory  on  our  beloved  banners.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  old  one,  that  has  been  written  and  rewritten  time  and 
time  again,  but  in  view  of  the  present  outlook  we  feel  as  if  we 
could  not  neglect  this  last  opportunity  of  exhorting  you  to  a  higher 
standard  in  your  respective  fields,  and  urging  you  to  do  all  that 
earnest  and  devoted  men  can  do  for  the  glory  of  old  Dartmouth. 


Thistle-Down, 


FAIR   ISABEL. 


Now  Ferdinand,  the  king  of  Spain, 

Did  make  decree  o'er  wood  and  fell, 
That  every  castle  in  the  land 
Should  have  wrought  out  by  artist's  hand 

A  portrait  of  Queen  Isabel. 

So  wheresoever  he  might  go, 

He,  by  her  beauty,  had  a  spell 
To  rouse  the  great  ones  of  the  land 
To  mount  and  ride  at  his  command, 

To  serve  the  fair  Queen  Isabel. 

And  though  I  be  not  king  of  Spain, 

Yet  I  have  castles  there  as  well, 
"While  every  mist  tower  in  that  land 
Holds,  drawn  for  me  by  memory's  hand, 

A  picture  of  fair  Isabel. 

And  wheresoever  I  may  go, 

I,  by  her  beauty,  have  a  spell 
To  spur  me  on  to  win  her  hand, 
While  laughing  love  lays  his  command 

That  I  shall  serve  fair  Isabel. 

M.  P.  T. 


TO-MORROW. 

To-day  is  done ; — to-morrow  comes 

On  the  wings  of  the  night : 
Enwrapt,  inscrutable,  unknown  it  comes. 

With  a  blessing  or  a  blight. 


Crayon   Bleu. 


American  literature  may  be  described  as  isolated  inheritance,  working  freshly. 

— Richardson. 

American  Literature,  1607-1885,  by  Charles  F.  Richardson.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $3.50. 

This  work  is  too  well  known  among  all  onr  readers  to  need  comment  here.  It  has  come 
to  be  considered  a  standard,  and  has  passed  through  edition  after  edition  until  now  a 
"  Popular  Edition  "  is  presented,  combining  the  two  volumes  in  one.  There  is  no  abridg- 
ment of  matter,  but  by  the  use  of  lighter  paper  the  whole  is  put  into  a  volume  about  the 
size  of  the  first  volume  of  the  old  editions.  The  same  plates  are  used.  This  new  form 
will  bring  the  work  within  reach  of  large  numbers  for  whom  the  old  was  too  expensive. 
Such  a  form  is  handier,  too,  for  class-room  work.  It  is  very  strongly  and  handsomely 
bound,  with  a  leather  back,  rough  edges,  and  a  broad  margin.  It  is  a  pleasAe  even  to 
turn  its  pages.     Such  an  edition  must  meet  with  a  large  sale. 

Life  and  Work  of  Charles  Darwin,  by  Charles  Frederick  Holder.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

■  This  is  one  of  the  "  Leaders  in  Science  "  Series.  It  is  the  simple  story  of  the  life  of  the 
great  naturalist,  told  in  a  sympathetic  and  pleasing  manner.  There  is  no  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze his  theories,  or  to  determine  the  effect  of  his  life  work  upon  the  world  of  science.  The 
author  had  especially  in  mind  his  younger  readers,  and  has  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
incite  them  to  an  interest  in  nature  as  they  learn  of  one  of  her  greatest  students.  The  volume 
will  be  helpful  to  the  young  naturalist.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information,  and  no  one  can 
read  it  without  an  increasing  desire  to  travel  more  and  explore  deeper  into  the  secrets  of 
nature.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  of  the  highest  and  purest  character,  as  was  the 
life  that  it  describes.  The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  good.  An  appendix  gives  lists 
of  Darwin's  works  and  those  upon  Darwinism,  and  there  is  a  good  index. 

Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity,  by  Orello  Cone,  D.  D.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.75. 

"  It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  show  the  actual  application  of  the  critical  process  to 
the  Gospels,  to  indicate  the  main  lines  of  the  course  of  the  criticism  of  these  writings,  and 
to  ascertain  what  is  tenable  and  permanent  in  these  conclusions."  To  do  this,  the  author 
has  chosen  as  illustrative  examples  some  of  the  more  important  subjects  with  which  Gos- 
pel criticism  has  to  deal,  such  as  the  so  called  Synoptic  Problem  and  the  eschatology  of 
the  Gospels.  He  is  independent  in  his  conclusions,  and  states  them  squarely,  even  though 
at  variance  with  some  of  the  old  authorities.  The  style  is  clear,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
faculty  for  getting  immediately  at  the  salient  points  in  the  arguments.  An  air  of  candor, 
as  well  as  evidence  of  wide  scholarship,  pervades  the  whole  book.  Those  who  fear  to 
have  the  Scriptures  subjected  to  the  searching  criticism  of  modern  times  will  do  well  to 
read  this  book,  learn  what  criticism  has  done,  and  be  reassured. 
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The  Relation  of  Labor  to  the  Law  of  To-day,  by  Lujo  Brentano,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Porter  Sherman.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     ^1.50. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  tendency  in  recent  years  to  cut  loose  from  the  old, 
abstract,  hypothetical  theories  of  the  English  political  economists,  and  to  accept  the  historical 
method  in  political  science.  The  Germans  especially  have  made  much  of  this  new  method  ; 
and  the  author  of  this  book,  who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  labor  question,  has 
applied  it  to  this  question.  He  believes  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  science  to  dictate  to 
life  from  abstract  theories  that  it  may  have  found,  but  to  learn  from  life,  investigate  its 
principles,  and  then  bring  forward  its  propositions.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  "  Predecessors  and  Developments  of  the  Labor  Question,"  and  the  last  to  its  *'  Eco- 
nomic Principles,"  in  which  there  is  an  investigation  of  the  labor  question  of  to-day  in  its 
causes,  and  a  discussion  of  the  end  to  be  reached  and  what  is  necessary  to  reach  it. 

Chansons  Populaires  de  la  France,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Thomas  Fred- 
erick Crane.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

To  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Nuggets  "  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  its  attire,  but  it  seems  as  if  this,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  last,  is 
daintier  than  the  rest.  This  is  the  first  collection  of  French  songs  published  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  England  that  is  devoted  to  the  songs  of  the  people.  They  are  well  selected,  have 
good  notes,  and  are  easy  to  translate.  Any  one  will  find  it  an  interesting  book,  and  espe- 
cially the  student  of  literature. 

Livy,  Books  I  and  II,  edited  by  Greenough.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.35. 

Every  year  the  quality  of  the  text-books  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student  has  been  grow- 
ing better.  This  edition  of  Livy,  with  its  neat  appearance,  good  paper,  clear  type,  and 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  is  a  great  advance  on  the  editions,  one  of  which  lies  be- 
fore me,  used  by  our  predecessors,  with  their  poorly  printed  pages  and  ill  arranged  notes. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  edited  by  a  committee  of  Harvard  University. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  volume,  the  second  in  the  series,  contains  nine  studies  on  various  topics  of  interest 
to  the  classical  student.  "The  'stage'  in  Aristophanes,"  by  John  Williams  White,  is  the 
longest,  and  the  one  that  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to  most  readers.  The  belief  that  there 
was  a  stage  in  the  Greek  theatre,  held  by  scholars  until  within  a  few  years,  is  shown  to  be 
untenable.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  articles  are  of  very  scholarly  character.  The 
publication  of  such  a  series  must  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  those  engaged  in  philological 
study. 

A  Higher  Algebra,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $i.5S- 

The  author's  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  value  of  this  work,  which  is  intended 
to  give  a  complete  course  in  algebra,  including  preparatory  and  college  work  both, 
although  the  advanced  part  is  briefer  than  the  author's  College  Algebra.  It  would  seem 
especially  suited  to  fitting-schools  which  wish  to  give  their  students  an  unusually  good 
preparation,  for  they  can  do,  in  an  abridged  form,  much  of  the  work  required  in  college, 
also  to  colleges  that  get  men  with  poor  preparation  and  find  it  necessary  to  review  care- 
fully the  whole  subject. 

Principles  of  the  Algebra  of  Logic,  by  Alexander  Macfarlane.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  work  shows  the  value  of  algebra  in  logical  methods.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  and 
able  treatise. 
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Schiller's  Der  Geisterseher,  edited  by  Edward  S.  Joynes.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  little  book  shows  another  phase  of  the  work  of  recent  educators, — the  putting  into 
the  hands  of  students,  at  an  early  period  in  their  course,  German  and  French  classics  instead 
of  the  cut  and  dried  sentence  books  of  an  earlier  period.  The  book  is  neatly  gotten  out 
for  class  use,  with  explanatory  notes. 

Studies  in  Nature  and  Language  Lessons^  arranged  by  J.  Berry  Smith.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     $0.55. 

These  studies  are  designed  for  use  in  the  intermediate  grades  of  educational  work,  and 
are  based  on  the  theory  that  experience  and  expression  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
theory  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  be  put  in  practice  more  widely.  In  these  studies  a 
number  of  questions  are  asked  at  the  top  of  a  page  touching  some  experience  that  the 
child  has  probably  had,  below  are  spaces  for  the  answers,  and  there  is  a  blank  page  oppo- 
site for  a  composition  which  has  as  its  ground-work  the  data  gathered. 

Exercise  Manual,  Arithmetic,  by  Wentworth  and  Hill.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
This  collection  of  problems  is  intended  to  supplement  text-books  in  Arithmetic. 

The  Essential  Uses  of  the  Moods  in  Greek  and  Latin,  set  forth  in  parallel  arrangement,  by 
Robert  P.  Keep.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Hoher  Als  Die  Kirche,  Modern  Language  Series,  edited  by  S.  W.  Clary.  Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Materials  for  French  Composition,  Part  II,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.     $0.15. 

The  most  notable  article  in  the  June  Atlantic  is  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Carl  Schurz. 
No  one  can  afford  to  miss  reading  it.  It  is  a  complete  sketch  of  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
remarkably  comprehensive,  that  can  be  read  in  a  short  time.  No  one  can  get  up  from 
reading  it  without  loving  the  great  president  more,  and  feeling  the  influence  of  his  noble 
life.     Prof.  Hardy  has  a  poem  in  this  number. 

The  awakening  feeling  for  Wagner's  music  throughout  the  country  lends  especial  inter- 
est to  an  article  on  "  Wagner  and  Tannhauser  in  Paris,  1861,"  by  Edward  H.  House,  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  for  June.  Mr.  House  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
great  composer  during  that  troublous  year,  when  the  Paris  mob  drowned  the  Tannhauser 
with  yells  and  cat-calls  ;  and  in  this  article  he  tells,  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  the  story 
of  that  disgraceful  conspiracy  of  a  capital  against  a  foreigner,  who  should,  at  least,  have 
been  received  with  courtesy.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen  writes  an  appreciative  and 
bright  account  of  Shillaber,  who  certainly  deserved  better  of  this  generation  than  a  brief 
paragraph  in  the  papers  chronicling  his  decease,  since  "  Mrs.  Partington "  lives  on  and 
seems  endowed  with  eternal  jollity  and  middle-age. 

The  June  Century  has  an  interesting  frontispiece  portrait  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  for- 
merly vice-president  of  the  United  States.  This  portrait  accompanies  the  second  and  last 
instalment  of  the  papers  extracted  from  Mr.  Dallas's  journal,  written  while  he  was  an 
American  minister  to  the  court  of  Czar  Nicholas  I.  In  this  instalment  he  describes 
not  only  the  great  luxury  and  splendor  of  the  court,  but  tells  about  hearing  Thalberg,  the 
great  pianist,  and  Sontag,  the  famous  singer.  A  portrait  of  the  empress  is  printed  with 
the  article.     General  Sherman's  last  speech,  delivered  at  the  Press  Club  dinner  to  Henry 
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M.  Stanley,  January  31,  is  for  the  first  time  printed  in  this  number,  from  manuscript  dic- 
tated by  General  Sherman  before  the  speech  was  made.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  picture, 
from  St.  Gaudens's  bust  from  life,  of  Sherman,  and  by  a  poem  by  R.  W.  Gilder.  The  first 
paper  in  the  number  is  one  of  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  sketches  of  Old  Virginia  life.  This 
is  very  handsomely  illustrated,  and  is  entitled  "  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  Vir- 
ginia." The  reproductions  of  old  family  portraits  constitute  a  striking  feature  of  the 
paper. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  articles  in  the  Scribners  continue  of  much  interest.  The  one  in 
the  June  number  is  "  Safety  on  the  Atlantic,"  by  William  H.  Riding.  Another  note- 
worthy article  is  that  on  "The  Boulevards  of  Paris,"  by  Francisque  Sarcey,  well  illustrated. 
A  valuable  paper  on  "  Moliere  "  is  contributed  by  Andrew  Lang.  A  portrait  of  Moliere  is 
the  frontispiece.  "  The  Point  of  View  "  is  mostly  literary.  It  contains  "  Mr.  Morley  and 
Literature,"  "An  American  Renaissance,"  and  "  The  Matron  in  Fiction." 

We  have  some  books  on  hand  which  will  receive  mention  in  our  next  issue  in  September. 


Exchanges, 


The  Lit.  is  now  sent  to  quite  a  number  of  college  papers  which  do  not  return  the  cour- 
tesy, and  most  of  these  have  been  sent  at  the  written  request  of  editors.  Now  we  have  no 
ambition  to  strew  our  wares  broadcast,  nor  are  we  so  Christian  as  to  give  willingly  with- 
out receiving.  In  the  near  future,  or  at  most  by  the  opening  of  the  next  college  year,  our 
exchange  list  will  be  revised,  and  the  names  of  such  papers  as  are  not  received,  or  are 
received  only  at  irregular  intervals,  will  be  omitted.  So  if  those  who  have  requested 
exchange  will  see  that  their  issues  are  sent  us,  and  sent  regularly,  the  trouble  of  request- 
ing again  will  be  avoided. 

An  editorial  in  the  Bates  Shtdejit  has  been  read  with  interest.  We  agree  with  the 
writer  that  every  college  man  ought  to  be  posted  not  only  in  the  doings  of  his  own  college, 
but  in  those  of  other  colleges  as  well.  If  there  is  a  communism  of  ideas  and  methods 
among  the  students  of  an  individual  college,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  broader  com- 
munism embracing  all  colleges  ?  On  the  street,  in  the  car,  aboard  the  ship,  wherever 
college  men  meet,  there  is  a  mutual  attraction,  a  sort  of  Free  Masonry.  The  animosities 
and  petty  feuds  between  rival  institutions  are  forgotten.  The  royal  hand-shake,  the  hearty 
laugh,  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  go  far  to  show  that  collegedom — pardon  the  use  of 
the  word — is  a  world  with  well  marked  bounds.  This  commendable  spirit  of  universal 
fellowship  can  best  be  fostered  and  perpetuated  by  creating  closer  bonds  in  undergraduate 
days.  We  had  hoped  much  from  the  short-lived  "University"  and  the  equally  short- 
lived "  Collegian,"  and  now  turn  with  expectation  to  the  "  College  Man."  The  only  hin- 
drance to  the  entire  success  of  such  a  publication  must  be  lack  of  support,  and  that  not 
so  much  financial  as  contributory.  Such  a  paper  cannot  exist  without  manuscript  newsy 
and  literary.  A  rehash  of  several  hundred  of  college  papers  by  appointed  editors  is  one 
thing,  and  loyal  support  by  the  great  undergraduate  body  an  entirely  different  thing. 
Moreover,  the  average  student  not  being  a  genius,  is  taxed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  curriculum,  and  often  has  very  little  energy  to  expend  beyond  the  requirements  of  his 
own  college.  So  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  successful  College  Man  has  yet  to  be 
evolved  out  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

The  articles  in  the  Brown  Magazine  are  happily  chosen,  with  nothing  specially  worthy 
of  criticism  or  praise.  But  in  the  William  and  Mary  Monthly  we  find  "A  Noisy  Brook 
is  Shallow,"  a  composition  preeminent  for  Johnsonian  grandiloquence.  The  author 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  stringing  together  a  good  number  of  trite  statements.  "A 
View  of  the  Confederate  Army"  is  perhaps  what  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
Southern  prejudices.  The  cause  was  glorious,  the  warriors  heroes,  and  they  will  all  meet 
in  the  hereafter  to  sing  alleluias  about  the  Confederate  flag.  This  monthly  has  much 
improved  since  the  first  issue. 

The  department  Notabilia  in  the  Yale  Lit.  opens  with  a  thrust  at  Harvard.  No  matter 
what  its  nature,  a  contest  between  these  two  great  universities  is  always  interesting,  and 
courtesy  requires  that  the  smaller  college,  like  a  little  man  at  a  cock  fight,  stand  at  a 
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proper  distance,  with  mouth  opened  at  a  proper  angle  and  ready  to  applaud  at  proper 
times.  However,  so  long  as  the  champions  with  the  quill  give  us  as  vigorous  English  as 
the  above  mentioned,  we  shall  find  no  fault  even  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

We  like  the  tone  of  the  first  editorial  in  the  Nassau  Lit.  It  has  the  bugle  sound. 
Speaking  of  the  purpose  of  a  Lit.,  the  editor  says, — "  The  general  literary  department 
should  never  become  merely  a  receptacle  for  college  essays  and  other  papers  which  strut 
with  bookish  lore  and  leaded  thought."  We  say  amen  to  this,  and  on  this  principle  of 
exclusion  has  this  department  often  criticised  the  printing  of  prize  essays  and  oration. 

"  Latest  Suggestions  for  Restricting  Immigration,"  in  the  Vassar  Miscellany,  is  an  excel- 
lent compilation  of  current  thought  on  an  absorbing  topic.  We  know  not  whether  the 
writer  is  a  prof.,  an  alumna,  or  an  undergraduate,  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  article 
in  a  ladies'  magazine  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Young  ladies  pondering  and  discussing  poli- 
tics !     What  a  change  since  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  ! 

The  most  enjoyable  department  in  the  Amherst  Lit.  is  "Window  Seat."  This  style  of 
composition  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged,  for  it  affords  the  writer  a  chance  to  develop 
originality,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  pleasure  to  the  reader.  And  this  is  about  the  high- 
est praise  we  can  give  any  undergraduate  production. 

The  Southern  Collegian  wearies  us.  Its  articles  are  inordinately  long,  and  not  always 
on  the  happiest  themes.  We  did  admire  its  ambition,  but  our  admiration  has  changed  to 
criticism  of  its  pedantry.  This  journal  has  yet  to  learn  that  the  general  reader  does  not 
go  to  a  college  paper  for  wisdom  or  instruction.  If  he  reads  one  at  all,  it  is  for  the  pleas- 
ure afforded.  The  tendency  all  along  the  line  is  toward  the  short  story,  with  a  plot  simple 
and  natural.  We  also  notice  with  surprise  that  the  Collegian  does  not  manifest  the  politi- 
cal ardor  common  to  its  contemporaries  of  the  South.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered 
at  since  the  alma  mater  bears  the  names  of  two  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

The  Williams  Lit.  greets  us  in  a  new  dress,  which  seems  well  tailored.  The  May  issue 
is  a  good  number,  barring  the  lack  of  verse.  This  lack  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain,  for 
somehow  we  have  the  impression  that  poets  with  sombre  looks,  and  poetic  brows,  and  eyes 
in  fine  frenzy  rolling,  are  commonly  seen  on  the  streets  of  Williamstown.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  poetic  spirit  so  vigorous  for  the  past  year  is  not  on  the  wane. 

Last  of  all,  we  turn  to  the  melancholy  University  of  the  South  Magazine.  A  spirit  of 
gloominess  pervades  not  only  the  literary  material,  but  also  the  typography  of  this  maga- 
zine. One  wonders,  after  turning  such  stiff  pages  and  reading  such  stiff  articles,  if  they 
ever  smile  in  Sewanee.  Among  the  editorial  notes  we  find  this :  "  We  are  supposed  to  do 
things  with  a  good  deal  of  form  and  style  up  here."  Yes,  yes,  we  believe  it.  Your  maga- 
zine has  altogether  too  much  style.  We  hear  the  steady  thump,  thump,  thump, — an  eleva- 
tion beautifully  maintained.  But  elevation  without  diversity  becomes  monotonous  in 
course  of  time.  If  we  were  to  exhort,  we  should  say,  Put  aside  this  style  and  artificiality, 
and  give  us  something  natural.  If  aught  but  melancholy  inspires  the  imagination,  let  it 
appear  in  the  productions  of  your  pen.  Sunshine  and  variety  would  add  greatly  to  the 
readability  of  the  magazine. 

O  maiden,  with  the  gold-brown  hair  ! 

O  maid,  for  whom  my  heart  forever  longs  ! 
Though  minor  strains  wait  tremulous. 

Thou  hast  the  power  to  stay  my  saddest  songs. 

Wellesley  Prelude. 
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THE   DYING   DAY. 

The  mournful  winds  were  sighing, 
As  borne  from  every  clime 

They  heard  that  Day  was  dying 
In  the  arms  of  Father  Time. 

Fair  blossoms  hid  their  faces  ; 

The  birds  all  hushed  their  song; 
The  hours  with  funeral  paces 

Joined  in  the  mourning  throng. 

For  she  was  Time's  sweet  daughter, 
By  all  the  glad  world  blessed  ; 

But  now  in  grief  they  sought  her, 
Cloud-pillowed  in  the  west. 

They  watched  her  burning  fever, 
Saw  she  was  sinking  fast ; 

Then  hectic  flushes  leave  her. 
And  death  comes  on  at  last. 

The  world,  to  show  affection. 
Dark  mourning  colors  wore. 

Till  in  glad  resurrection 

The  Day  should  rise  once  more. 


Brown  Magazine. 


TRANSLATION. 
Hot.  :  Lib.  II,  Car.  14. 

Old  age  comes  on  apace ;  the  years 

How  swiftly  glide ! 
Though  prayers  ascend  with  every  breath, 
They  check  not  the  approach  of  Death 

With  rapid  stride. 


Bates  Student. 


MERE   FANCY. 


O  maid  divine. 

If  thou  wert  mine. 

The  sun  would  never  cease  to  shine. 

The  birds  would  merrily  sing  all  day : 

About  my  life,  forever  alway, 

A  glimmering,  golden  web  would  twine. 

Knitting  my  heart  to  thine. 


Tuftonian, 
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SONG. 

Who  can  tell  where  Echo  dwells  ? 
Is  it  where  the  tiny  bells 
Of  the  flowers  bend  and  swing, 
Where  the  birds  forever  sing? 
Echo,  Echo,  far  away. 

Who  can  tell  where  Echo  strays 
All  the  happy  summer  days  } 
Through  the  woods  she  hunts  the  shadows, 
Plays  with  lambs  on  grassy  meadows. 
Echo,  Echo,  far  away. 

Who  can  tell  where  Echo  sleeps  ? 
Is  it  where  a  bright  stream  leaps, 
O'er  a  mossy  grotto  dark. 
Lighted  by  a  fire-fly's  spark  ? 
Echo,  Echo,  far  away. 

Who  can  tell  what  Echo  knows? 
Ah,  she  never  will  disclose. 
To  her  secrets  she  is  true  ; 
Listen  !  She  is  calling  you. 

Echo,  Echo,  far  away — 

Echo,  far  away. 

Yale  Lit. 


Alumni  Notes. 


That  this  department  may  he  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor,  -will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

The  alumni  department  in  college  journalism  was  first  developed  to  any  proportions  by 
the  Dart77i(ndh.  Other  college  journals  have  gradually  paid  more  and  more  attention  to 
this  department,  until  it  has  become  a  regular  means  of  communication  between  alumni. 
If  they  would  more  generally  send  information  concerning  each  other,  and  if  secretaries  of 
associations  and  classes  would  report  to  the  alumni  editors  occasionally,  this  department 
might  be  made  yet  more  valuable.  The  ties  that  bind  men  to  the  college  should  be  kept 
as  strong  as  possible,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  means  by  which  they  may  be  strengthened. 
We  wish  to  thank  those  who  have  helped  us  during  the  past  year,  and  ask  their  continued 
aid. 

'35.  Rev.  Stephen  S.  N.  Greeley,  of  Gilmanton,  delivered  the  Memorial  Day  oration  at 
Greenville. 

'43.  Gen.  Francis  S.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  has  been  invited  to  present  formally,  in  behalf 
of  the  veterans  of  the  old  "  Fighting  Second  "  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  the  boulder 
which  has  been  placed  over  the  grave  of  their  old  commander,  Gen.  Oilman  Marston  '37, 
at  Exeter. 

'44.  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  of  Boston,  delivered  an  address  at  the  recent  celebra- 
tion, by  the  Danvers  Historical  Society,  of  the  fight  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

'44  hon.  Prof.  Henry  L.  Kendrick,  U.  S.  A.,  of  New  York,  retired  for  some  years,  is 
dead. 

'45.  Rufus  D.  Chase,  a  lawyer  and  trial  justice,  and  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
western  Massachusetts,  died  at  Orange,  Mass.,  May  10,  from  heart  failure. 

'47.  Hon.  Charles  Carroll  Colby  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  sailed  May  13  for  London,  where  he  will  remain  on  busi- 
ness till  August,  after  which  Mr.  Colby  and  his  family  will  make  an  extended  tour  on  the 
continent. 

'51  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  H.  B.  Fowler,  of  Bristol,  was  Memorial  Day  orator  there. 

'51.  The  class  of  '51  celebrates  its  fortieth  anniversary  at  Hanover  at  Commencement. 
Of  the  forty-six  members,  nineteen  have  died.  Among  the  survivors  of  the  class  who  are 
expecting  to  attend  the  reunion  are  Judge  Jonathan  Ross,  Secretary  Proctor,  and  ex-Con- 
gressman Hall  of  this  state.  The  late  Charles  W.  Willard  was  also  a  member  of  this 
class. 

'51.  Secretary  Proctor  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  University, 
lately  organized  in  Washington. 
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'53.     Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks  and  family  are  spending  the  summer  in  Europe. 

'54.  President  John  Eaton,  of  Marietta  college,  Ohio,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  in  June.  This  is  a  great  blow  to  the  college,  which  has  enjoyed  exceptional 
prosperity  under  his  administration.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  at  a  time  when  large 
bequests  are  coming  to  the  institution.  He  will  reside  in  Washington,  and  devote  him- 
self to  literary  work. 

'54.  Col.  Daniel  Hall,  of  Dover,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Vet- 
erans' Association. 

'56.  Lieut.-Gov.  Wm.  E.  Haile  delivered  a  very  telling  address  at  the  union  banquet  of 
the  Republican  City  Committee  and  Republican  clubs  of  Lynn. 

'57  C.  S.  S.  C.  C.  Rounds,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Plymouth  Normal  School,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  institute  and  association  lecturers  at  present. 

'58.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  present  at  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  of  Proctor  Academy,  Andover,  June  5. 

'59.  Rev.  F.  S.  Fisher,  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  sun-dial  to  St.  Johnsbury 
academy  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  who  was  graduated  from  the  academy  in  the  class  of 
1885.   The  dial  will  be  mounted  on  a  granite  pedestal,  to  be  located  in  front  of  the  academy. 

'64.  E.  W.  Howe,  late  supervisor  of  schools  for  Bennington  county,  Vermont,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  towns  of  Brookfield  and  North  Brookfield,  Mass., 
and  has  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position. 

'dd.  Prof.  Benjamin  O.  True,  D.  D.,  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  will  deliver  the  address  before  the  united  societies  during  Commencement  week. 

'66.  Dr.  Benjamin  Osgood  True,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  deliver  the  address  before 
the  united  societies  on  Commencement  week. 

'66.  Frank  Leslie's  illustrated  newspaper  of  May  23  printed  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Ide,  with  a  short  biographical  sketch.     Mr.  Ide  reached  Samoa  about  two  weeks  ago. 

'70.  At  the  annual  session  of  the  New  England  Southern  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen  was  transferred  from  Burnside,  Conn.,  to  the  East 
Main  Street  church,  Norwich,  Conn. 

'70.  T.  M.  Barber  retired  from  his  professorship  in  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1889,  and  is  now  residing  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  without  permanent  employment, 
and  devoting  considerable  attention  to  floriculture. 

'70.  Rev.  John  A.  Bellows  is  conducting  a  private  school  for  girls  at  91  Danforth  street, 
Portland,  Me.,  having  not  been  in  pastoral  work  for  several  years. 

'70.  Lewis  Boss,  director  of  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  elected 
a  foreign  associate  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Association  of  Great  Britain,  the 
oldest  astronomical  society  in  the  world.  As  its  associate  membership  is  limited  to  fifty, 
such  an  election  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  honors  that  can  be  conferred  on  an 
astronomer.  There  are  only  three  other  American  members,  one  being  Prof.  C.  A. 
Young  '53. 

'70.  George  S.  Edgell  is  vice-president  of  the  Elmira,  Cortland  &  Northern  Railroad, 
cashier  of  the  Corbin  Banking  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Long  Beach  Hotel  and  Cottage 
Co.,  limited.     His  office  is  at  192  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
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'70.  Rev.  S.  C.  Farnham  was  obliged  some  years  ago  by  ill  health  to  give  up  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  is  now  living  on  a  farm  at  Hubbardston,  Mass.  He  is  able  to 
preach  on  Smiday,  and  is  the  regular  supply  of  the  Methodist  church  at  East  Templeton, 
but  is  unable  to  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  a  church. 

'70.  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  will  spend 
the  summer  at  Oxford  University  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  Hebrew  Lexicon . 

'70.  A.  L.  Plummer  has  been  for  three  years  principal  of  the  Summerville  High  School, 
at  Summerville,  N.  C. 

'70.  John  H.  Wardwell  was  obliged  to  resign  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at 
Medford,  Mass.,  on  account  of  ill  health,  about  a  year  ago,  and  is  now  living  at  Weston, 
Mass.     He  hopes  to  be  able  to  resume  teaching  soon. 

'70  non-grad.  Newton  H.  Wilson  removed  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  in  February,  1890,  and 
there  practises  law,  and  is  also  engaged  in  real  estate  business. 

'70.  Charles  E.  Woodbury,  M.  D.,  has  returned  North  from  Aberdeen,  N.  C,  where  he 
has  been  residing  for  some  time,  and  is  seeking  an  opening  for  professional  work. 

'70.  James  W.  Cheney  is  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  stenographer  for  the  postmaster- 
general's  private  secretary.     He  is  also  organist  of  St.  Andrew's  church  (Episcopal). 

'70.  R.  F.  Dearborn,  M.  D.,  who  has  been  practising  his  profession  in  Boston  for  some 
years,  has  very  recently  returned  to  his  old  location  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

'72.  Hon.  William  P.  Fowler  has  been  unanimously  chosen  chairman  of  the  board  of 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  Boston. 

'74  N.  H.  C.  A.  M.  A.  Rev.  M.  F.  Hardy  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorates  of  the 
Congregational  churches  at  Nelson  and  Harrisville. 

'74.  Frank  S.  Streeter,  of  Concord,  has  been  elected  clerk  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal 
Railroad. 

'75.  Henry  W.  Stevens  has  been  elected  a  JRctor  of  the  Mechanicks  National  Bank  of 
Concord. 

'76.  J.  J.  Wertheimer  is  president  of  the  firm  of  Shafer,  Swartz  &  Co.,  North  Eighth 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

'77  and  '79.  The  Dial,  the  Chicago  monthly  journal  of  current  literature,  contains  in 
its  May  number  a  review  of  Hosmer's  Short  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Freedom,  hy  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Cooper,  of  Carleton  college,  and  one  of  Dodge's  Hannibal,  by  Charles  Wal- 
lace French,  of  Chicago. 

'78  hon.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Harrington,  of  Keene,  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
before  the  graduating  class  at  St.  Johnsbury  academy,  Sunday  evening,  June  14. 

'78.  Mr.  Addison  F.  Andrews  has  been  engaged  as  assistant  manager,  under  Mr.  Reno, 
of  the  new  $50,000  guaranty  fund  of  the  Damrosch  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Andrews 
is  well  known  in  musical  circles  as  the  originator  of  the  Manuscript  Society,  the  solo  tenor 
of  Gerrit  Smith's  choir,  and  besides  singing  second  tenor  has  conducted  the  business  of 
the  Schumann  Male  Quartette  during  the  five  years  of  its  existence.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Damrosch  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  an  extended  tour  after  its  winter's  work.  Mr. 
Damrosch  will  engage  a  concertmeister  for  the  new  organization  while  he  is  abroad,  as 
well  as  some  instrumental  soloists  of  renown. 

'78.  A.  H.  Carpenter  has  just  won  a  very  important  case  in  California,  in  which  a  will 
was  broken  and  $75,000  secured  to  rightful  heirs. 
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'78.  At  the  New  Hampshire  Methodist  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Newport,  Rev. 
Charles  Parkhurst,  D.  D.,  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  discussed  the  negro  problem  confront- 
ing the  Methodist  Church. 

'79.  Thomas  W.  Proctor,  first  assistant  district  attorney  in  Boston,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  city  solicitor  at  a  salary  of  $3,500. 

'81.  William  B.  Greeley  was  married  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  New  York 
city,  April  25,  to  Miss  Sara  Noble  Burleigh,  of  that  city,  a  daughter  of  the  late  George  W. 
Burleigh  '51,  of  Great  Falls. 

'82.     Luther  B.  Little  is  on  the  New  York  Times. 

'84.  Rev.  William  Slade  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

'85  C.  S.  S.  Frank  E.  Allard  has  been  appointed  house  surgeon  at  the  college  dispen- 
sary of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  April  i. 

""^T.     F.  P.  Emery  and  wife  have  gone  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

'87.  C.  H.  Corwin,  of  Meriden,  who  has  been  supplying  at  Bridgewater,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  there. 

'88.     Hall  has  been  elected  Professor  of  English  in  Iowa  University. 

'88.     Lawrence  has  been  promoted  to  first  instructor  in  English  in  Cathedral  School. 

""^"i.  Robert  Fairbanks  has  married,  and  entered  the  house  of  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

'89.     J.  R.  Perkins  is  taking  a  special  course  in  chemistry  at  Tufts  college. 

'89.  Frank  Randolph  is  employed  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington. 

'89.  I.  E.  Sanborn  is  manager  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union.  ^ 

'89  C.  S.  S.,  '91  T.  S.  C.  E.  H.  S.  Ferguson  is  with  Springfield  and  Farrington,  civil 
engineers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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May  2. — Base-ball  game  at  Lebanon  :  Lebanons  vs.  Freshmen.     Score,  lo  to  5. 

May  6.— Last  Old  Chapel  exercise.  Speakers  :  F.  H.  B.  Heald,  Me. ;  A.  C.  Heath, 
Minn. 

May  8. — Glee  Club  performs  at  Springfield,  Vt. 

Psi  Upsilon  convention  at  Amherst.  Dartmouth  charge  represented  by  F.  E.  Barnard, 
N.  H.;  M.  O.  Edson,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Andrews,  N.  H.;  R.  W.  Gould,  Mass.;  C.  M.  Lam- 
prey, Mass. ;  A.  D.  Saligner,  N.  H. ;  E.  S.  Lindsay,  Pa. 

May  8. — Alpha  Delta  Phi  convention  at  Baltimore.  Dartmouth  charge  represented  by 
W.  S.  Ladd,  N.  H.,  and  C.  W.  McKay,  N.  Y. 

May  9. — Base-ball  game  at  Lebanon  :  Lebanons  vs.  '91.     Score,  16  to  4. 

Presenting  of  Junior  honors  in  Precinct  hall.  Address  by  Pres.  A.  B.  Ilsley,  Me.  Pet- 
ticoat— Presentist,  E.  N.  Libbey,  Me. ;  Recipient,  J.  L.  Hildreth,  Mass.     Rattle — Pres.  W. 


Storrs  &  Weston 


p-I  SPE 


IN  SUITS.  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 


Samples  of  Ctastom  A;Vorl<:  by  thie   DOVER  CLOXHINQ  CO.  at  the 
■ LOWEST     PRICES. 


Full  Line  of  ^porting  (Jood^  at  BoUom-pi'iGe^. 

Agents  for  WrigW  &  Ditson,  and  Sonant's  Steam  Launilry  of  Boncord. 
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F.  Geiger,  111. ;  Rec,  E.  S.  Davison,  O.  Washboard— Pres.,  P>.  Shirley,  N.  H. ;  Rec,  J.  J. 
Rollins,  Me.  Hatchet— Pres.,  C.  H.  Richardson,  Vt. ;  Rec,  C.  L.  Weeks,  Mass.  Pillow— 
Pres.,  M.  Shurtliff,  N.  H. ;  Rec,  S.  J.  Lord,  N.  H.  Salt-cellar— Pres.,  W.  S.  Thompson, 
N.  H.;  Rec,  M.  P.  Thompson,  Mass.  Mirror — Pres.,  A.  E.  Rogers,  N.  H. ;  Rec,  R.  W. 
Gould,  Mass.  Knife — Pres.,  J.  G.  Miller,  N.  H.;  Rec,  W.  B.  Earle,  Mass.  Spurs — Pres., 
C.  H.  Noyes,  N.  H.;  Rec,  A.  M.  Strong,  Mass.  Crank— Pres.,  E.  K.  Hall,  Vt. ;  Rec,  J. 
H.  Crowley,  Washington,  D.  C.     Spade — Pres.,  S.  P.  Baldwin,  O. ;  Rec,  W.  G.  Stough- 


All-tlie-Year-roifl  Music  Boots. 

These  and  thousands  of  others  constantly  on 
hand  and  for  sale.    Correspond. 

(If  you  have  no  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo, 
Flute,  or  Violin,  call  or  send  for  lists  of 
line  instruments  at  our  branch  store,  J.  C. 
Haynes  &  Co.,  33  Court  St.,  Boston.) 

OPERATIC  PIANO  COllECTION.  The  best  of  the 
music  of  19  Operas,  l-'rice,  $1.00.  Arr.  for  Piano. 

YOUNG   PLAYER'S    POPULAR    COLLECTION.    51 

very  easy  and  very  good  pieces.     Price,  *1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY  MUSIC.  For  Piano.  38  beautiful 
Melodies,  tinely  arranged.    Price,  $1.00. 

Vol.  2  of  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Everest's  ALBUM  OF 
SONGS.  12  first-class  Songs  by  the  best  authors. 
Price,  $1.00. 

COLLEGE  SONGS.  New,  enlarged  edition.  82 
jolly  Songs.    200,000  sold.    Price,  50  cents. 

OLD  FAMILIAR  DANCES.  For  the  Piano.  100  of 
them  Easy,  and  as  merry  as  they  can  be.  Price, 
50  cents. 

FOR  MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

THE  ATLAS.  By  Carl  Zerrahn.  29  splendid  Cho- 
ruses. Sacred  and  Secular.  Most  of  them  quite 
new.    $1.00. 

Any  Book  mailed  for  retail  price. 


OLIYER  DITSON  gOMPiNI 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

(By  C,   A.   WILLIAMSOJ^. 


pirst  Qla55  (iui^ry 

apd  l^ael^  5table. 


PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,  ELECTRIC  BELLS, 

GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  .to  gue.sts. 


StraiElt  Cut  No.  1  Ciiarettes. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  price  charged  f (  r  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all 
other.«». 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  fla- 
vored and  highest  cost  (jold  Leaf  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand  of 
Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by 
us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every 
package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRMCH 

of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
RICHMOND,  VIEGINIA. 


GEO.  W.  BAND, 

— DE4LER  IN— 

C^offips   ar^d   C^asK<?t5. 

CORNICE    POLES,    DRAPERY    CURTAINS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


5^^iiri)^it-iare  Pv,epairec^  and  ^arT\is>\e(i. 


t£S='  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 

Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 
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ton,  Vt.  Hoe — Pres.,  C.  H.  Gould,  Minn. ;  Rec.  A,  C.  Cummings,  Vt.  Corsets — Pres., 
W.  C.  Belknap,  Vt.;  Rec,  J.  W.  Putnam,  Ark.  Jaw-bone— Pres.,  F.  L.  Berry,  N.  H. ; 
Rec,  W.  V.  McDuffee,  Vt.     Spoon— Pres.,  F.  Brown,  Mass. ;  Rec,  J.  S.  Brown,  N.  H. 

May  12. —  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  lectures  in  the  lecture  course  on  the  "  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion." 

May  13. — Base-ball  game  at  Williamstown:  Williams  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score,  22  to  8. 

Tennis  at  Williamstown  :  Williams  vs.  Dartmouth,  in  doubles.  Won  by  Dartmouth. 
Dartmouth  represented  by  W.  T.  Gunnison,  N.  H.,  and  E.  W.  Pond,  Me. 

May  14. — Base-ball  game:  Williams  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score,  5  to  4. 

Tennis  ditto,  in  singles.     Won  by  Williams. 

May  19, — Annual  Spring  Meet  of  the  Athletic  Association.  Records  were  broken  by 
E.  C.  Potter,  Mass.,  in  the  120  hurdles;  G.  George,  N.  H.,  in  shot-putting;  C.  S.  Little, 
N.  H.,  in  hammer-throwing ;  and  F.  G.  Burnham,  Mass.,  in  standing  broad  jump. 

May  20. — Base-b"all  game  at  Hanover  :  Tufts  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score,  10  to  12. 

May  21. — Base-ball  game  at  Amherst :  Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score,  10  to  i. 

Tennis  ditto,  in  doubles.     Won  by  Amherst. 

May  22. — Base-ball  game:  Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score,  10  to  i. 

Tennis  ditto,  in  singles.     Won  by  Dartmouth. 

May  23. — Base-ball  games :  At  Lebanon,  Freshmen  vs.  Lebanons.  Score,  10  to  14.  At 
Claremont,  Claremonts  vs.  Reserves.     Score,  23  to  3. 


HANOVER,  ISr.  H. 


JOB  PRINTING 


of  all  kinds  done  to  order 


A.T       SMOUT       NOTICE. 


P.  H.  WHITCOMB, 

Proprietor. 


0 


W^  -  U  NEQJJALLED- 

IN  DE5l(iN  C0N5TRUCT10M«<nN15H 

1LLV6TRATED    CATALOGVE    FREE  '^^' 
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May  27. — Athletic  meet  at  Springfield.  Dartmouth  takes  second  place,  with  four  firsts 
and  six  seconds. 

E.  C.  Potter,  Mass.,  vaulted  10  feet,  breaking  the  record. 

F.  G.  Burnham,  Mass.,  in  standing  broad  jump,  made  9  feet  11^  inches. 

C.  S.  Little,  N.  H.,  threw  the  hammer  94  feet  i^  inches,  breaking  the  record. 

E.  C.  Potter,  in  running  broad  jump,  made  21  feet  i^  inches,  breaking  the  record. 

May  30. — Base-ball  game  at  Claremont :  Claremonts  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score,  4  to  i. 

Glee  Club  performs  at  Claremont  in  the  evening. 

May  31. — Rev.  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Boston,  preaches  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Underwood  in  the  College  church. 

June  I. — Base-ball  game  at  Northfield,  Vt.  :  Northfields  vs.  Reserves.     Score,  8  to  7. 

June  3,  4. — Base-ball  games  at  Hanover :  Williams  vs.  Dartmouth,  Scores,  7  to  3  and 
10  to  15. 

Inter-collegiate  tennis :  Williams  vs.  Dartmouth.  Both  doubles  and  singles  won  by 
Williams. 

June  5. — Reception  given  to  the  Senior  class  of  the  C.  S.  D.  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Ruggles. 

June  6. — Base-ball  game  at  Lebanon  :  Lebanons  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score,  o  to  21. 

June  10. — Base-ball  game  at  Hanover:  Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score,  11  to  7. 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL  LIFE 


FORTY-SIXTH    YE^R. 


Assets,  . 
Surplus, 


$60,000,000 
6,000,000 


PAYS  S10,000  DAILY. 

For  absolute  protection,  at  the  lowest 

possible  cost,  this  Company  has  no  equal. 


Cash  and  paid-up  values 

GUARANTEED  IN    POLICY. 

No  misleading  estimates. 


C.  E.  Staniels,  Dist.  Supt., 
CONCORD. 

H.  S.  HOLTON  '91,  Agt. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  IN 
THE  TRAVELLERS'. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIETY. 

E.  D.  MANN,  Proprietor. 

Published  (New  York)  Every  Thursday. 

"Between  the  lines  of  raillery  and  cynicism  to 
read  great  lessons  of  life,  morality  arod  hope." 

The  newsiest,  brightest,  wittiest,  wisest,  clever- 
est, most  original,  and  most  entertaining  paper 
ever  published. 

A  complete  and  perfect  joTUnal  for  cultivated 
men  and  women,  being  a  topical  and  out- 
spoken critic  and  chronicle  of  the  events,  doings, 
interests,  and  tastes  of  the  fashionable  world.  It 
is  always  up  to  date,  and  carries  with  it  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  metropohs. 

In  purity  and  power  of  literary  style  it  has 
no  equal  on  this  continent. 

A  veritable  symposium  of  weU-bred  satire; 
deftness  and  daintiness  of  touch;  strength,  inde- 
pendence and  originality  of  thought;  refined 
humor;  caustic  comment;  piquancy  of  jest; 
sl&ort  stories;  musical,  diamatic.  hterary  and 
art  criticism,  and  topical  skctcUes. 

The  fame  of  its  FiBuvJicial  DeMartment, 
as  the  most  reliable    authority  on  financial  sub- 
jects, investments  and   speculation,  is  world-wide 
Its  interest  is  by  no  means  local;  being  the  rec- 
ognized journal   of  American  society, 
it  is  equally  entertainin-s:  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
For  sale  each  week  by  all  first-class  newsdealers 
in  America  and   Enron  ^     Every  newsdealer  will 
keep  and  supply  it  if  reouested.     Newsdealers 
supplied  by  the  American  News  Co  ,  30  Chambers 
!  Street,  New  York  and  by  all  other  news  companies. 
Regular    subscriptions  may   be  sent  direct 
*  to  office  of  publication,  orthrongh  any  newsdealer 
I  or  subscription  agencv:  One  year..54.00;  six  months, 
I  $2.50;  three  months.  Sl--^0.    Samples  free. 

Address:    TOWN  TOPICS, 
I  21  West  23d  St.,  New  York  Clty,N.  Y 


BOOK  m  JOB  FEINTING. 


THE  LAEGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  PEINTESTG- 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

NORTH  OF  BOSTON. 

Railroad  Square,  corner  Depot  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

EDWARD  A.  JENKS,  Manager. 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 

iJ  ■""""■- ■ 

GOLD  AND  FOHNrAIN  PENS, 

(JUTLGRY,  BASe-BSLL    ADD   TGnni?   ^UPPLIG^, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


////////////////////////////«/////////////////////////////////////////////«. 


FINE  mmmi  promptl?  repaired  and  warranted. 


7iiiiiiiiiiiiinmnimiiiimnnMHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiminm 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


SINCLAIR  &  MANN, 

PROPRIETORS. 


JOSX  f.  MO^f^II<I<  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 


Barney  &  Berry's  Skates. 

Winslow's  Popular  Ice  Skates. 

Raymond's  Extension  Skates. 


MARK'S  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR 

Makes  a  magnificent  and  appropriate  Christmas  Present. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  12  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


i.   p.     (§t0Fl®|),    pFOp'F. 


A  Full  Line  of  Text  and  Miscella- 
neous Books,  Stationery,  Foun- 
tain, Stylographic,  and 
G-old  Pens. 

The  Swan,  the  only  perfect  fountain  pen  in  the 
world. 

Domestic  and  Imported  Cigars  always  on  hand. 

EMERSON  BLOCK,  Hanover. 


BUY  YOUR  Pipes 
,   o OF  THE    *■  r^ 


^mA^ 


Abraham 

•27^29  Co URTST.pS 


CLASS  PL  PES. 

MONOGRAMS, 

or  anything  in 

MEERggHAUM  WORK 

made  to  order  by  first-class  artists. 

(Repatnn^  neatly  bone* 


^    ISTETV'    BOOKBINDERY 

IN  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

One  of  the  Largest  and  Best  in  New  England.     All  New  and  Modern 

Machinery.     Every  style  of  Binding,  from  Full  Turkey 

Morocco,  Gilt  Edge,  to  the  Cheapest. 

Also,  Paper  Ruling,  Numbering,  Perforating ;  in  fact.  Every  Kind  of 
work  usually  done  in  a  Bindery. 

REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  RAILROAD   SQUARE. 

EDWABD  A.  JENKS,  Manager.   ' 


A.  SHUMAH  &  CO.. 

fIJME/cNDJVIEIDIUJVI  eisOTJHIJMG, 

READY-MADE  OR  MADE  TO  ORDER 

In  all  the  Hewest  and  Most  Stylish  Fabrics, 

Especially  adapted  to  Young   Gentlemen's   Wear. 


COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


SARGENTS  HOTEL, 


"WIEJST    IiEB.A.3SrOIsr. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


Go  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  /' 


or 


CHOICE  FRUITS  &  CANDIES, 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO,  GROCERIES, 

ICE  CREAM  &  TEMPERANCE 

DRINKS. 


Best  Water   White  Kerosene  Oil. 
SLOP  JARS  AND  OIL  CANS. 


No.  I  Currier    Block. 


.HASKELL'S  LIVERY  STABLE. 

Good  and   Reliable   Teams   at   Short 
Notice  and  Lowest  Prices. 


SILLIJin^  J^JlLL. 


New  Rooms  Newly  Furnisted. 


*^ 


phoice  gigard 


AND 


TOB7LCCO. 


HENHV  E.  SBNBORfl,  PFopFietop. 


BROWN  BROTHERS, 

— DEALERS    IN — 

Hardware,  Furnaces,  &  Eanges. 


Agricultural    Implements,    Stoves,    Tin 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 
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THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 

W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.    F=.    COL-BV, 

Practical  Book=Binder. 


a- 

RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLSSS  WORKMANSHIP. 

SSTISFSCTION  GUSR.^NTEED. 

Ko.  2,  CURRIER'S  BLOCK,  HANOYER,  N.  H. 

Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Hair  Dressing,  Shampooing,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  ^am- 
pooing,  and  Children's  Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

POMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYLES.  First-class  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 
wants  of  out  patrons.  Orders  for  work  at  private  residences  promptly  attended  to.  Loca- 
tion central  and  prices  reasonable.     Please  give  me  a  call. 

LEROY'S  MEXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  skin, 
removes  Dandruff  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair. 
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^iTlSTi'  B^Tiil^ttsi 


OP  evepv 
sle^epiption 

CLiitesl  fop 
all  kpanal^e^ 
of  g^pl:wopl<^ 


OSX   &    KDKTV^S, 


IMPORTERS, 


37  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


Catalogues  free  on  application.     For  prices  and  other  information,  apply  to  G.  F.  Sparhawk,  Mrs. 
Tabor's,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Dai^htmou^h 


p 


Rolo.  I(ooin5 


k)o\)Glat\d  5)  peacocl^, 


PIBST  DOOE  SOUTH  OF  POST-OFFICE, 


Fine  Pnotograpliic  mil    ^^^ 


IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS. 


A  LARQE  ASSORTMENT   OF   DARTMOUTH  '  ]\o.   5g  \lQV\lq  Main  Sfre^t, 

VIEWS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


la^^ill, 


P^otO($rapl?^r.        i 


'♦(^ncoVd,  \i.  ^,< 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112  110188460 


Wagra^to 


.i^_ 


Dartmodtl7,'9i 


tudio  of  Wme  <J)l7oto^pap>l7y, 


lyiain     arxd.     Scsliool     Sts., 


CZOISICCD'F^ID,    IST.     MI 


This  Studio  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  in  New 
Hampshire.     Special  class  rates  to  all  students. 


